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oes HE most interesting sight in Vienna soldiers with a machine gun between them. The room ae oF 
ek today is the building from which Iam from which I have broadcast in the past is a shambles ‘ 
y Bi __ talking to you. Everything is so peaceful rather than a studio, and next door to it is another room, 
~ _ in this city, the people are as friendly as_the floor of which is strewn with mattresses, for troops 
ee ever, and the foreigner so warmly wel- are still in occupation. All the windows are shattered, the 
ee comed, that it is difficult to believe that + woodwork is splintered and the walls show the mark of 
ee fighting here has filled the headlines of hundreds of bullets. Most of the machinery was destroyed, 


newspapers all over the world during 
he last week, and that today two men were hanged for 
‘murdering the Austrian Chancellor. There are a few more 
‘Heimwehr men or soldiers about. One i$ surprised here 
and there to find barbed wire barricades across a street. 
Sometimes a lorry-load of policemen armed with rifles 
rattles by. ‘One glances at it, and then returns to the study 
of one’s foreign newspaper and the drinking of one’s 
coffee. The terraces of the cafés are as crowded as ever 
until the very-early hour—for Vienna—of ten o’clock, when 
___ they all have to close down. People are a little shaken after 
last week’s murders, but in some way they still remain 
ch 


That i is why the Austrian Broadcasting building is so 
interesting. To reach it you have to convince an armed 
and steel-helmeted policeman that an have the right to 
enter the street in which; it stands, for they want no more 
____ Nazi attempts to run the radio. Outside the front door is a 
_ large of bricks and rubble—stuff that was cleared out 


é a ed me as I came up the steps was two crouching 


We 


fighting last Wednesday—and the first thing that’ 


and it is a remarkable achievement that there was a pause 


‘of only about half an hour in the Austrian wireless pro- 
gramme. It gives one a strange feeling to broadcast to 


people in peaceful British towns and quiet villages from a 


building which looks exactly like the sort of house in ~ 
France or Flanders to which one marched back from the 


trenches during the War. 

The question that I ask myself—that everyone in 
Vienna asks himself—is whether the danger of further 
fighting is now over. That, of course, is the most im- 
portant question in Europe today, for the anxiety caused 
all over the world by the events of last Wednesday shows 
how much the Austrian problem involves the peace of us 
all. One thing is certain. Thousands of Austrians who had 


_said to themselves that this struggle to remain independent 
“was not worth while, and that they were too closely linked 


up with Germany by language and trade to resist the Nazi 


campaign, have pulled themselves up short. They never Roe 4 
liked the Prussians, and if assassination is a normal Nazi 


political method, then they like the Nazis still less. 


Although in ordinary conditions their relations with — ae 
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Germany would be closer than with any other country, 
they remember that they were independent of Germany 
before the War, and they want to remain independent 
now. They have suddenly come to the conclusion that no 
other country has the right to impose any particular form 
of government upon them. One has to remember that 
Austria is fervently Roman Catholic, and the fact that no 
priest was sent for while Dr. Dollfuss lay dying has, I 
believe, had a tremendous effect on the minds of the people. 
It is quite possible that the late Chancellor has been more 
influential in his death than he was during his life. It 
would be absurd to pretend that the workers. of Vienna 
have forgiven him for his ruthless action against them last 
February, and I noticed very few black flags hanging from 
the windows of the poorer districts on Saturday. But I think 
there probably 
isa development ~~" ~"***= "AUS DER 
of the feeling | 

that Austria . N 

should be for | 

the Austrians. 

There is an- 
other important 
point. Every- 
body I have 
talked to takes it 
for granted that 
the occupation of 
the Broadcasting 
House and the 
Chancellor’s 
office last Wed- 
nesday was to be 
the signal for a 
general revolt of & 
Nazis through- ® 
out Austria. — 
There has been 
pretty heavy 
fighting in differ- 
ent provinces, 
but nothing like 
enough to justify 
the claim that 
the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 
the population 
was enthusiastically National Socialist in sentiment. That 
has given most people I have met fresh confidence in 
themselves and in their country. A friend who arrived 
in Vienna last night, and who had motored through 
the areas that are supposed to be more disturbed, 
seemed quite disappointed to find how quiet everything 
was there, and it won’t be my fault if I’m not on the way 
to the Austrian mountains tomorrow to forget all about 
politics. They say that the calmest place in a tornado is 
the very centre of it, and that is rather the case with 
Austria. But I don’t want to give you the impression that 
close students of foreign affairs in Vienna have suddenly 
lost their anxiety. Far from it. There is reason to hope that 
the new Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, will do his best to 
improve relations with the working classes, and it is of 
the greatest importance that he should do so, since forty 
per cent. of the electors voted Socialist at the last election 
in 1930. That would widen the basis of the Government’s 
supporters, and would mean that it has not to face enemies 
on two fronts—National Socialists and Social Democrats. 
But apart from anything the Austrians may do, there is 
the attitude of other countries to be considered. Their 
behaviour is more important in solving the Austrian pro- 
blem than is that of the Austrians themselves. 

One imagines that for some months the Austrian Nazis 
will keep fairly quiet, and not only because many of their 
leaders are back again in concentration camps. Their 
attempt of last Wednesday failed—failed completely if one 
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is right in believing that Dr. Dollfuss is more influential in 
death than in life. They are not likely to get encourage- 
ment from Germany in the near future, for the attitudes 
of the Italians, Yugoslavs and Czechs during the last week 
has made it plain how great would be the danger of war if 
Austria went Nazi now. And war at this moment would be 


even more disastrous for Germany than for other coun- 


tries. But the feeling here is that the Nazi campaign will 


begin again ina month or two unless the Great Powers” 


make it quite clear that they would look upon any en- 
couragement from abroad as a definite threat to. the 
peace of the world, and would take drastic measures to 
stop it. | 

I have always felt that the link of a common culture 
between Germany and Austria was very strong—all the 


Austrian soldiers and police outside Broadcasting House in Vienna on July 25 


E.N.A. 


stronger because the Powers that won the last war tried to 
pretend that it did not exist. But Austrians with whom I 
have talked during the last few days are fully convinced 
that their country will become a battlefield if the Nazi 
movement cannot be checked. Feeling runs too high in 
Italy and elsewhere to make it possible for Austro- 
German relations to be limited to Austria and Germany. 

Today the two Nazis principally involved in the assassi- 
nation of Dr. Dollfuss were sentenced to death by court 
martial, and were hanged. This is the first time the death 
sentence has ever been carried out against a National 
Socialist. If you stood with me in this room, with its bullet 
marks and its splintered woodwork, if you met with the 
kindness and civility which I have always found in Aus- 
tria, you would join me in hoping that this example will 
have its effect, and that the country will live through a 
period of peace. 


We are glad to report that the announcement made in the 
first ‘Week by Week’ note of our last issue of the death of the 
Director of the Vienna Broadcasting Station, was incorrect. 
The victims of the Nazi attack on the Ravag building were 
two: Herr Rudolf Ferstel, a well-known actor who was 
attending a rehearsal of a broadcast play; and the Technical 
Director’s chauffeur. Director-General Czeija was imprisoned 
in the building with his entire staff from a little after 12.45, 
when the Nazis stormed it, to 3.45, when the police and 
troops obtained complete control within. > " 
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President Hindenburg acclaimed at an official function: Hitler is immediately behind him 
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Central Press 


Hindenburg 


By SIR HORACE RUMBOLD 
An appreciation broadcast on August 2 by Sir Horace Rumbold, British Ambassador at Berlin from 1928 to 1933 


URING my five years’ tenure of the Embassy 

at Berlin, I got to know President Hindenburg 

rather well. History will judge his qualities as a 

general and as a statesman, and I am only con- 
cerned to show him to you as a man and as an outstanding 
example of devotion to duty to his country. He earned the 
respect and gratitude of his countrymen to such an extent 
that many of them always refer to him affectionately as ‘der 
alte Herr’ (‘the old gentleman’), an appellation hitherto 
only borne by the first Emperor William. 

The whole world is familiar with President Hinden- 
burg’s massive appearance. He gave one the impression 
of great simplicity and fundamental sincerity: there was a 
rugged kindliness in his expression. One felt that he was 
too big a man to indulge in any petty actions. He had 
great dignity of manner, combined with an old-fashioned 
courtesy; in fact, he was a grand seigneur in the best sense 
of the term, and stood for years like a rock, the only fixed 
point in a fluid political situation. 

On the several occasions on which I found myself 
generally placed next to the President at dinner we always 
used, amongst other subjects, to discuss German wines, 
which we both appreciated. When I was near the end of 
my mission at Berlin in the summer of last year, he asked 
me to go to Neudeck ene day at the end of June to take 
leave of him. I was the only Foreign Ambassador he ever 
received at Neudeck. By a curious coincidence, the Chan- 
cellor was expected to pay the President his first visit there 
two hours after I was due to return to Berlin. 

Neudeck is a short night’s journey by train from Berlin. 
It is a property which has been added to by a gift 
from the nation and consists of a moderate sized house— 


formerly belonging to the Hindenburg family—and some 
7,000 or 8,000 acres of forest and agricultural land. I 
arrived well before lunch, and the President took me 
into his study and showed me some interesting objects, 
such as a picture of General Ludendorff, who quarrelled 
with him after the War, a bust of the ex-Emperor, and a 
helmet he had worn during the campaign of 1870 which 
had been pierced by a bullet without, however, causing 
him any harm. We then went for the President’s favourite 
walk, which lay alongside a stream and ended at a seat 
from which he could see some of his fine cattle out on 
the downs beyond the park. We returned for a purely 
family lunch, to which the President did full justice, and 
in the course of which he drank the King’s health and 
I drank his. Before taking leave of the old Field-Marshal, 
he asked me to convey his respects to the King, and I 
said that I should welcome an opportunity of telling his 
Majesty that I had left the President in such good health 
and spirits. He was silent for a minute and then said with 
great emphasis, ‘I’m a Monarchist’. That sums up the 
man; a Monarchist by conviction and inclination, who 
put his services loyally and unselfishly at the disposal of 
the Republic until his very last breath. He always thought 
of his country first. 

When I had seen him in his surroundings at Neudeck, 
I realised more than ever that he would have infinitely 
preferred to have lived there with his grandchildren, sur- 
rounded by his old friends and far from the political 
crises and turmoil at Berlin. He came out of the house 
with his son and daughter-in-law to see me off, and, as 
I drove away, I felt that I had taken leave of a great 
patriot and a very gallant old gentleman. 
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In the herbaceous garden at Abtotswood: 


Six English Gardens—il 


a vertical pattern of-self-sown mulleins in soft creamy yellow, and green Irish junipers 


Abbotswood: cAn Informal Cotswold Garden 


By RUSSELL PAGE 


TOW-ON-THE-WOLD in Gloucestershire is one of 

those Cotswold villages, small enough, but dignified by 

such fine stone buildings as to appear a tiny sixteenth- 

century city. The house and the garden at Abbotswood, 
the home’ of Mr. Mark Fenwick, half a mile below; are 
‘equally self-contained ‘and are a perfect ceptession of English 
garden pleasures. 

Mr’ Fenwick, for many years a:true amateur of gardening, 
‘has established on the slopes around .his ‘house ‘as’ compre- 
hensive a collection of the world’s sylva and flora as exists in a 
country whose horticultural possibilities are less limited’ than 


-any other place in the world, -This' climatic. amiability. gives 


‘English gardens their special. place—when they are good, as 


here, they are,unsurpassed. Their possibilities are, however, 
too frequently developed along wrong lines. The gardens of 
most collectors are usually dreamy mixtures of rarities, planted 
with little regard for congruity. 

The Abbotswood gardens lie on a fairly steep slope, pro- 
tected to the north by fine trees and running down to a small 
park thickly wooded, and watered by the River Dickler. Imme- 
diately past the lodge gates begins that lovely mixture of rock, 
water and wild garden, prototype of all the best informal 
gardening in England; a kind of gardening given no name, but 
of such special character that the word ‘Abbotswood’ in in- 
formed garden circles immediately suggests a highly specia- 
lised garden form. 

Aspring froma field above has been brought under the road to 
make three tiny streams which are the arteries of the garden. 
Their descentis checked by ridges of imported local stone skil- 
fully laid to suggest rocky strata, bared in places to offer homes 


to plants as gaily wild here as in their native continents. In this 
garden are trees, shrubs, herbaceous. plants, and alpines from 
five continents. They are neighbours by more than propin- 
quity. Their owner has so arranged their planting that. the 
“whole garden offers colour and interest from March until late 
‘November. Each small group is arranged with such’skill and 
tender regard for its suitability that a firstgeneral pleasure can 
-be continued and enlarged by an almost microscopic;examina- 
‘tion—plant by plant. Look up, these ‘streams which séem: to 
-carve their way through bright.patches of considered colour 
‘where their -banks are thickly planted: with every kind of 
‘moisture-loving plant, On drier ground are rocky beds filled 
-with.a careful confusion of alpines, herbaceous plants and the 
“dwarfer shrubs. These -in their turn carry the eye up to great 
drifts of flowering shrubs, behind these again an older belt of 
trees, planted long ago as a shelter, has been discreetly cut and 
opened up to make an interesting background. 

All this garden has been shaped from a field, and grass, 
finely mown, still forms wide winding paths and the best setting 
for stretches of tremulous colour. The different rocky out- 
crops are variously called ‘the Himalayas’, ‘the Rockies’, ‘the 
Andes’, etc., so roughly classifying their botanical contents. 

This does not, however, prevent the planting together of 
eucryphia cordifolia from Chile, lilium Farreri from Tibet, 
and trillium undulatum from the North American swamps, 
should such a succession of delicious whites and greens suggest 
itself. Such: themes and combinations are here so skilfully 
worked out that all through the garden year spilt harmonies 
of colour seem to succeed each other like cloud shadows blown 
across a down.” 


ie 


The stream garden—a skilful essay in texture, form and colour 


Spring starts with the green-white of snowdrops, the pale 


and bright yellows of forsythia, dwarf narcissi, primroses and 
crocuses, the blue of scilla and grape hyacinth and bright ver- 
million of cydonias and anemone fulgens. In early summer the 
whole garden is a mixture of rosy pink, mauves and soft 
yellows—phlox, every kind of primula, zethionemas, etc. The 
blues become brigher in lithospermum and gentian and there 
are great banks of lilacs, rhododendrons. (despite the limy 
soil), berberis and rose species to enlarge the scale to one of 
opulence. : 

Now in later summer this garden has still much and un- 
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expected interest. Look for the purple flowery primula capitata, 
the autumn gentians Farreri and sino-ornata coming later even 


than the varieties septemfida, lagodechiana and Macauley; silene 


schafta, nerine Bowdenti, sedum spectabile and thousands of 
cyclamen, zauschneria californica too, magnificently scarlet after 
so hotasummer. There are many varieties of red-hot pokers for 
orange-red and everywhere lighting up the half shade, crocus 
speciosus, crocus zonatus and colchicums. 

The colléction of flowering trees, shrubs and the climbers 
at Abbotswood is large and beautifully disposed. Here, merci- 
fully, are no mixed shrub borders where ill-assorted specimens 
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torture each other by unhappy proximity. All the garden acres 
are graced by clumps and drifts and single specimens. 

Now still in sheltered corners are the lime-hating eucry- 
phias from South America, including the new nymansii bred 
from Chilian parents in Colonel Messel’s Sussex garden. The 
berrying shrubs are preparing for their autumn display and 
all the garden walls are wreathed in clematis. Among the rocks 
are smaller shrubs, the potentillas covered in white and golden 
guineas, the mauve perowskia atriplicifolia (Russian, un- 
pronounceable and lovely), caryopteris mastacanthus, called ‘the 
blue spirea’ with grey green leaves and grey blue flower-heads; 
and last and least rosa rouletti, six inches high and covered 
the summer through with minute silvery pink roses. 

Such is this garden that it is difficult to tear oneself away 
to go towards the house (half Cotswold and half Lutyens) 
beyond which are the more formal gardens and the heath 
garden. 

Near the forecourt the three streams unite under the drive 
to fall into two larger rocky pools and then to disappear 
downwards into a wood. Here is a fine collection of dwarf 
and fastigiate trees including the uncommon Dawyck beech, 
columnar as a Lombardy poplar. The pool banks are luxuriant 
with Rodgersia, lilium pardalinum, the willow gentian, phlox, 
funkias and yuccas, all heavy in foliage and texture to accord 
with the increased scale of the garden. 

After such richness and complication of form and colour, 
comes the water garden set against the house and designed 
by Sir Edward Lutyens. A long pool framed in pale paving, 
water lilies, a double row of Irish yews and high stone walls 
reticently planted with distinguished climbers, offer rest and 
prepare for the formal gardens on the south front of the house. 

These have all the trappings of terraces, steps, formal 
beds, box edging, pools and pergolas. The house is heavily 
wreathed in rare climbers, water jets from the fountains, 
the pergolas drip with clematis and roses and the trim-edged 
beds can scarcely hold their complement of flowers. The 
English garden is rarely formal save in name. However 
rigid the plan, it is never more than an excuse for a different 
juxtaposition and a chance for a more frequent repetition of 
favourite flowers gently encouraged to sentimentalise a 
formula. Abbotswood still remains a burgeoning example 
of the herbaceous revolution of fifty years ago. 

The many beds in the main plan are planted to flower 
from June to October. Each bed has its separate scheme and, 
as usual, an enormous variety has been drawn to fill them. 
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There are roses; Fellenburg, General McArthur and Hugh 
Dickson, aconites, phlox, salvias, pentstemons, snapdragons, 
clematis and lilies. Every space left vacant by perennials is 
filled with annuals—gladioli and montbretia lance through the 
seeding heads of earlier flowers. Dry walls surround this 
garden and they too are tufted and hung with colour. On 
one side they support a flagged rose garden and on the other 
a box-edged Dutch parterre terminated by a summer house. 
Below, a grass lawn has been sunk to take a long lily pool and 
herbaceous borders and from here elaborately wrought-iron 
gates lead into the park. 

Behind and above these gardens is the heath garden; on the 
same slope as the stream gardens though divided from them 
by a small wood. On this area, which is something under an 
acre, are massed heaths in all the species and their varieties 
which grow in England. 

There are all the varieties of erica carnea for winter and 
spring, then E. australis; Veitchit, cinerea and tetralix to 
carry the season through to August and the various lings. 
Height is given by clumps of such varieties as Jusitanica and 
arborea and colouring shrubs -blaze like autumn bonfires 
against a wood of pines and glaucous cedars. 

This heath garden at- Abbotswood owes its beauty to 
restraint. It alone singles out its maker as one of the few 
important gardeners we have, since such restraint is a sign 
of authority in any artistic manifestation. 

A garden tour of England reveals an endless succession 
of gardens all using a wide variety of plants in exactly the 
same way. Combinations of colour and bloom novel enough 
fifty years ago have become irritating formule. 

Each garden site has its own special advantages and diffi- 
culties. People resent those natural limitations which should 
provide their most exciting opportunities. It is a rare though 
pleasant surprise to find a garden where local difficulties 
have produced stylised and characteristic results, where 
unsuitable material has been discarded and where the plants 
which grow most successfully have been fully exploited in 
conjunction with a plan developed to suit its site. 

At Abbotswood one can trace the career of a garden artist 
in terms of flowers and trees—each addition has also been a 
simplification—and the heath garden is his most complete 
expression and our inspiration for the future. 


The Garden at Abbotswood is open to the public on August 
22 and 23. 
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"T is good policy, I think, to get away from time to time 
from one’s familiar study and dip in care-free manner into 
_ Gj other fields of activity. There are times when atoms, the 
 &eUNivVerse, element 93, intermetallic compounds, vitamin C, 
a. alcoholic fermentation, and other topics in science that one 
follows or knows about, require and deserve a rest. How fresh 
one returns to them in September! How trite and unsatisfying 
they seem in August! For light reading I recommend, for 
scientists, biography; for more serious moments, simple 
. works in philosophy or the more adventurous output in the 
__-—s* younger or pseudo-sciences. What is new in philosophy? it 
~is interesting to ask. How goes it with the anthropologists or 
_ with the dowsers and psychical researchers? _ 
In my reading I was arrested by an informed and serious 
article by a young Oxford philosopher, Mr. A. J. Ayer, which 
is in the current issue of the quarterly Mind. It expounds the 
_-—-~point of view of Ludwig Wittgenstein, now of Cambridge, 


school. It had a good title: ‘Demonstration of the Impossibility 

_ of Metaphysics’. It expressed views, regarded as heretical by 
. many, which are being increasingly vehemently asserted by 
the young@r men. In this field those who have been nurtured 

- in science (whose adverse criticism is nearly always gently 
«g expressed and where straight-from-the-shoulder-methods of 
polemics are unusual) can be pleased by the directness of 
attack and the trenchancy of phrase. In philosophical discus- 

- sion ‘nonsensical’ is apparently a favourite adjective; ‘impos- 
sible’, ‘meaningless’, ‘refutation’ are also constantly employed. 
The Viennese school defines a metaphysical enquiry as an 
enquiry into the nature of the reality underlying or transcend- 
ing the phenomena which the special sciences—physics, 
physiology, astronomy, etc.—are content to study, and about 
which they make generalisations; a reality, in other words, 
beyond experience. The metaphysician does not use the 
methods of the scientist, not because he believes them to be 
unfruitful in the fields in which scientists operate, but be- 

- cause he believes that by his own metaphysical methods he 
will be able to obtain knowledge in his own metaphysical 
field. Mr. Ayer’s object is to demonstrate not that the meta- 
physician ought to use scientific methods to attain his end, 


but that the end itself is vain. Whatever form of reasoning he’ 


_ employs, Mr. Ayer thinks, he succeeds in saying nothing. ~ 


‘Mr. Ayer’s next point is that the criterion whether or not an. 
assertion is meaningless is its actual or potential verification. | 
Verification is used in what is called its weak sense. The ques- - 


_ tion to be asked about every putative proposition is not ‘What 
observations would make its truth or falsehood logically cer- 
tain?’ but rather ‘What observations are relevant to the deter- 
mination of its. truth or falsehood?’ But verification is the 

point; the whole position stands or falls by that. Mr. Ayer 
iP instances the case of a man who called something “corylous”’ 
without giving any description or indication of the situation 
which could verify the assertion: ‘If the speaker protests that 
he does mean something, but nothing that mere observation 
_ can establish, we allow that he has certain feelings which are in 
some way connected with the emission of the sound “‘corylous.”” 
But he does not make any assertion to the world’. He utters 
- sound but not a genuine proposition. His sentence may pro- 
_ vide good evidence of his feelings but in itself it has no sense. 
So in every case, continues Mr. Ayer, we must consider what 


= = 


are the circumstances in which the proposition apparently ex- . 


_ pressed would be called true or false: what difference in. the 
-» world its truth or falsity would entail. If those who uttered’ it 
are unable to describe what in the world would be different 


Le ‘were it true or false, or in any way to show how it could be 
verified, then we must conclude that nothing has been asserted; 
7 _ ” the series of words does not constitute a genuine proposition 


-__at all; it is as much a piece of nonsense as the sentence, ‘the 


» fmoon is the square root of three’. The old conflict between 
Idealism and Realism is given as a good instance of an illusory 


wits f 


and those other philosophers who form with him the Viennese — 


problem. If someone asserts that it is raining the proposition — 


is verifiable; the situation by which its truth or falsity is estab- — 
lished can be indicated. But no observations can conceivably 
enable anyone to answer the question, ‘Is the rain real or 
ideal?” This is accordingly not a genuine question at all. On 
the other hand, “There is a mountain 10,000 feet high on the 
other side of the moon’ is a genuine proposition, though prac- 
tical disabilities may for ever preclude anyone from proving 
it false or true. For, in principle, it is verifiable; if an investi- 
gator got to the other side of the moon he would know how to 
settle the point. But assertions of metaphysics are in principle 
unverifiable; they are, by definition, such as no possible ex- 
perience could verify. So if the criterion of significance be 
accepted there is no escape from the conclusion that meta- 
physical propositions and terms—the Absolute, the Uncon- 
ditioned, the Ego, and so forth—are nonsensical. Even the 
fundamental postulate of metaphysics’, “There is a super- 
phenomenal reality’, sa‘s Mr. Ayer, is itself not a proposition. 


‘There is no observation or series of observations we could con- 


ceivably make by which its truth or falsehood would be deter- 
mined. It asserts, in fact, nothing. ‘ 


Critics of this interesting and novel position will, of course, 
fasten upon the criterion of verification, urging that it is much 
too narrow. Now, there are propositions which by agreement 
among philosophers are regarded as significant, and expres- 
sions which are agreed to be meaningless. The criterion of 
verification accepts the former class and rejects the latter; 
but it may be too hard, because it is too narrow, on doubtful 
cases such as metaphysical propositions. It is for critics of 
the Viennese position, Mr. Ayer urges, to put forward a more 
liberal criterion, one that allows metaphysical propositions to 
squeeze into the right class, and yet rejects expressions which 
are agreed by all parties to be meaningless. He implies, how- 
ever, they have got a very hard task. 

Philosophers will also want to know how is it, if all meta- 
physical assertions are nonsensical, that they ever came to be 
made, to be made so often, and to be made by men of the 
highest intellect. Mr, Ayer attempts answers to these three 
points. He shows in detail how easy it is to formulate bogus 
questions. One reason why men have persistently succumbed 
to the temptation to assert something metaphysical is that 
they like to express their feelings about the world, Instead 


_of expressing their emotions in literature or.in art they express 
them as argument and theory in philosophy. Many philoso-_ — 


phers, moreover, have a passion to unify knowledge. They 
lack the patience or the ability to try to do this by science, so 
they postulate a new and superior kind of knowledge got by 
intuition. As regards the great metaphysicians,’ the meta- 
physics must go but something remains. Berkeley may be 
regarded not as one who denied the existence of matter, but 
as one who attempted to analyse the concept of a physical 
object. So for Locke. So for Leibnitz: So for the others. 
None of them, indeed, was without merit. 

_ This principle introduced into philosophy by Wittgenstein, 
that propositions are significant only when they can be verified 
by experience, is, of course, no new one in science. Exact 
science has always stuck to the metrical aspects of the world, 
leaving the non-metrical ones alone. And in measurement of 
late years it has increasingly laid emphasis upon ‘observa- 


bility’. The accompanying changes in Theory have led to 


the development of elaborate mathematics and difficult 
ideas. They have made the student sigh for the old days of 
commonsense and simple notions. No one inside the subject, 
however, denies that they were worth making. The new experi- 


mental results make the new ideas of space and time, and of 
matter and energy, tolerable, and more than tolerable. But 
‘is there a cofresponding reward in philosophy awaiting those 


who think with Wittgenstein? 
A. S. RUSSELL 
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After Twenty Years 


GREAT part of our present issue is taken up 
with printing the text of the programme broad- 
cast on the evening of August 4. “Twenty Years 
Ago’, though, is more than the memorial to a 

great historical occasion; itis perhaps the most outstanding 
example up to date of the form which the microphone 
has peculiarly made its own, the ‘actuality drama’. What 
the essence of this form is may perhaps be elucidated 
by comparing ‘Twenty Years Ago’ with such a work as 
_ Hardy’s ‘Dynasts’. “Twenty Years Ago’ is compiled from 
the original documents: Hardy, it will be remembered, 
also went to the pages of the historian and the biographer. 
‘It may’, he said of his work, ‘claim at least a tolerable 


fidelity to the facts of its date as they are given in ordinary 


records. Whenever any evidence of the words really 
spoken or written by the characters in their various situa- 
tions was attainable, as close a+ paraphrase has been 


aimed at as was compatible with the form chosen’. With 


the freedom given by the microphone, ‘Twenty Years 
_ Ago’ passes from country to, country; writing primarily 
for ‘mental performance’, Hardy, too, shifted his scenes 
in quick succession from Wessex to Gibraltar, Salamanca 
to the Kremlin. But with all these similarities, there is 
one important difference; Hardy approached his material 
as an artist, he aimed at putting meaning into the mass of 
fact. He analysed motives and personified supernatural 
forces, in a way in which Professor Temperley could 


hardly have felt himself justified in doing. For the radio 


dramatist’s responsibility, in an ‘actuality’ production, 
is not to impose a significance on his material, or provide 
it with an interpretation of his own; but to recreate as 
nearly as possible the actual course of events, to establish 
the facts. The radio drama of actuality must appeal to the 
understanding, not attempt the catharsis which is the 


traditional function of the work of art. 


‘Twenty Years Ago’ has observed its limitations faith- 
fully enough. The facts are as authentic as careful docu- 
mentary research could make them. The emotional 
excitements of the time are treated as further facts in the 
situation, not reproduced merely for their entertainment 
value. We have had our fill of plays and films which try 
to persuade us to re-live the passionate enthusiasms which 
accompanied the outbreak of war. The difference between 


one tiny facet of the huge mass of cause and event, who 


_ 1914, as it might have appeared to an omniscient onlooker 


_ Grey should be a terrible warning: ‘All I could say’ (to 


selves is still the best way to help ourselves. __ eee 


that the former showed the crisis through the eyes ofone — 
small group of individuals, who could naturally only see 


were carried to action on a rush of emotion rather than as_ 
a result of reason; while the latter presents August 4, — 


aware of what was happening at the same time in Vienna — 
and St. Petersburgh, Potsdam and Whitehall, and ableto 
trace the connection between the different events. This Me 
emphasis on facts rather than feelings does not, however, 
necessarily diminish the dramatic elements. They are 
there in Sir Edward Grey’s sudden outburst, from an 
overburdened mind: ‘I hate war! I hate war!’ or in his 
words, on the eve of Britain’s entry into the War: ‘The . 
lamps are going out over all Europe. We shall not see — 
them lit again in our lifetime’. The events themselves — 

seem to hurry on with a terrifying inevitability, and even ~ 

the foremost protagonists appear to be caught up by 


_ forces stronger than themselves. It is as though a great 


wave, compounded of all the hatred, greed, fear and ambi- 
tion of the past, had risen up and were advancing to blot 
out Europe. Even Hardy’s supernatural machinery is not 
more impressive than this. And at the end, when Big Ben 


tolls out 11 p.m., exactly as it did twenty years ago to 
mark the expiry of the British ultimatum, we feel com- 
- pelled to consider the present situation with a new insight 


into the origins of international upheavals; ®% 
To a democracy like our own these words of Sir Edward — 4 


the German Ambassador) ‘was that our attitude would be ie 

determined largely by public opinion here, and that the 
neutrality of Belgium would appeal very strongly to - 
public opinion here’. If it can be brought home to the . 
men who make up that public opinion what responsibility b 
rests upon them, they may not be so slow in acquiring the 
understanding upon which a judgment may be framed. 

It is in helping to promote that understanding that such 
broadcast developments as the ‘actuality’ programme can 
render a real service. Especially at the present time 
should men and women be encouraged to search patiently 
for the facts. Already excitable people are pointing to the 
parallel between the murder of an Austrian Archduke in ¥ 
the summer of 1914 and the murder of an Austrian: 4 
Chancellor in the summer of 1934. Historical determinism 
of this sort must be resisted. If there is one lesson which 
the outbreak of the last war taught us above all others, it 9 
is that we need not look for hostile faces willing our over- 

throw, which are not of our own making. To know our- 


Week by Week 
HE exhibition of modern homes at Gidea Park, which 
Lord Crawford opened last week, is important because © 
it puts good examples of contemporary architecture 
before the eyes of a large public, but even more impor- 
tant because it represents one of the most determined efforts yet - 


made to bring the architect and the speculative builder into 
closer working touch for the improvement of housing in general. 


Last year the Directors of the estate invited entries to a com- ie 
petition for designs for five different types of cheap houses; the = 
entries were scrutinised by a distinguished body of assessors, _ fond 


appointed by Sir Raymond Unwin, who selected five in each of 
the five price-classes; and the architects of the twenty-five thus 
chosen were invited to carry out their designs in the exhibition 
ground at Gidea Park. After completion there was a further 
competition and a final choice made of the best one in each 
class: the assessors thus being able to judge from plans and 
finished houses together, a new thing in such competitions. 
Each design had to be accompanied by a declaration from a 
builder saying he was prepared to build the house, and others’ 
like it, for the amount stipulated (the prize-winners cost £650, 
£800, £1,040, £1,250and £1,575);and the finished houses give 
further practical proof that a house built to an architect’s 


- 


t has had a hand. But if there is 
P ce, what a vast difference there is in 
suy 


xhibition itself, which is open till August 20. 
none of the horrors enumerated by Lord Craw- 
his speech on the opening day; each architect has 


_ price stipulated, and has spent no thought on how to 
_____ make his house look as much like a baronial hall and as little 
like a semi-detached six-room maidless house as possible. 
There is plenty of variety in appearance and material—from 
Georgian, brick and pitch-roof, to the flat-roof, concrete and 
Corbusier type of dwelling. Interest has naturally centred on 
& _those most new and up to date, especially the one in class A 


one virtue of this exhibition is its demonstration that a func- 


ee for the eccentric rich but a severely practical proposition. 
_____ For there is no question that in plenty of places such houses 
7 are still regarded with the same suspicion as an abstract paint- 
___ ing or an atonal musical composition—there have been two 
x or three cases lately of designs for such houses being rejected 
ae by local authorities and advisory panels because. they were 


2 supposed not to fit in or to harmonise, though they certainly 
_ harmonise with any surroundings better than mock Tudor 
does. But modern houses have this advantage over modern 
music or paintings—they can practically and concretely prove 
their goodness; and by enabling the public to see them in their 
finished form at prices not exceeding £1,575, the Directors of 

Gidea Park are doing a more than local service. ; 

- ; * x x 

The reversals of fortune to which the most respectable and 


| well-established of pictures as of men are liable, were forcibly 
} illustrated the other day in the sale at Christie’s, where thirty- 


four pictures by nineteenth-century Royal Academicians’ 


bought at a cost of nearly £12,000 with difficulty realised 
£1,100 between them. J. E. Hodgson’s ‘Returning the Salute’ 

—the titles themselves seemed to belong to another world— 
dropped from £336 in 1883, to £13; G. H. Boughton’s 
“Milton and Marvell’ from £920 in 1903, to £3; C. W. Cope’s 

~ ‘Othello’ froin £309 in 1867, to £2; and Briton Riviére’s “Come 
a Back’ from £745 in 1884,to £2 tos. Nor have these fared much 
Ags worse than the more famous pictures of their period and kind. 
or Lord Leighton, whose “‘Daphnephoria’ fetched just under 
a £4,000 in 1893, and who generally maintained a level of 
round about £1,000 for large canvases, is down now to £200 

: — 300; Leader and Frith, who in their heyday regularly 
~ fetched their four, five and six hundreds, are now as regularly 
round about £40 to £70. Landseer’s fall is greater because 
from higher prices. From the’sixties to the end of the century 
a regular succession of his pictures fetched their thousands; on 
May 28, 1881, four canvases between them realised £20,191; 
_and yet last year two large canvases only realised sixty guineas 
the pair! Many of those who bought these popular pictures 
at hat seem to us such fantastic prices—paying £7,245 for 
the ‘Monarch of the Glen’ when Cromes and Cotmans were 
available at round about £500 and Blake was going for a few 
pounds—were North of England industrialists anxious for 
some visible and tangible manifestation of culture, but know- 
ing nothing about pictures themselves, buying by name and 

° R.A. label rather than by taste or judgment. The drastic 
__. devaluation in their purchases certainly shows that in matters 


eure we eee, CO) gl @ 
| ‘ 


= of taste it is the buyer who plays for safety who makes the » 


: worst material as well as the worst esthetic bargain. An in- 
structive contrast is afforded by the picture-buying of some of 
the big business men in Glasgow and the south of Scotland, 
who, in the days when the Clyde was booming, were educated, 
cajoled and bullied by that most remarkable picture-dealer, Mr. 
Alexander Reid, into buying French Impressionists. At a date 
when they had no market in London, Mr. Reid used to bring 

_back two or three dozen at a time from Paris, and sell them all 
at once—Boudin, with his seas and boats was a great favourite 

__ with the Clydeside shipping magnates. And if sometimes he 

__ had difficulties—as when the owner of a Degas brought it back 
_ to him saying that no Elder of the Kirk could afford to own a 

picture with a glass of absinthe in it—he succeeded in giving 

+ Scotland (as might be seen in the 1932 exhibition at Burlington 

House) some of the best Impressionist collections in the 


~ 


ce can be estimated from the representative 
er: we show on pages 243 and 244, and still better 


trated on giving maximum practical value for the 


irre trasceine aa Hi tins pecebroducesindcertainly e been clamouring fora milerace between the world record. 


___ tional concrete house by a modern: architect is not a matter 


ee © 


ar 


_ country, and at far less expenditure than those 


cumulations of Victorian anecdotes that now go so cheap. His 
clients certainly have had the gratification of-seeing their — 
pictures steadily appreciate in reputation asin price. 
The International Lawn Tennis “Federation has brought a 
controversial problem once more into the limelight by banning ~*~ 
matches between amateurs and professionals. At the moment, __ 
when W. T. Tilden is in England ready and eager to match his 
skill—even at forty-one—with the best of the-younger genera- 
tion, it is surely a pity that no matches can be arranged for him 
in the arena which he did so much to make famous. But the idea : 
that the ‘sporting: spirit’ of the amateur can be contaminated ae: 
merely by competition with the professional is not confinedto 
the lawn tennis authorities. Athletic enthusiasts have foralong _ 


holder. Lovelock, the Olympic champion Beccali, and the 
French and Finnish professional record-holders Jules Ladou- 
megue and» Nurmi—but it has been, prevented on similar 


grounds. The definition of an amateur varies, of course, with = 
each sport. The Amateur Rowing Association, for example, ae: : 
base their definition upon social distinctions. Since 1882, they ‘as 


have barred from amateur status anyone who ‘is, or has been, a 

mechanic, artisan or labourer, or engaged in any menial duty’, 

—a decision that has recently been upheld in face of a protest . 
from the Lord Mayor of Chester, who has refused to act as 

president of Chester Regatta because he was vetoed by this 

rule years ago when he and other plumbers’ apprentices 

formed a crew. Why these considerations should affect ‘the 

sporting spirit’, which is said to be the principal issue at stake, a 
is not very clear. Nor is it clear how the technical niceties, ee 
which hedge round the activities of the athlete-journalist, foe 3 
affect his integrity as a sportsman. Why, for example, should 
Perry be any less an amateur when writing about matches in 
which he himself has taken part than when writing about 
matches in which other people have taken part? ‘It is not — 
money in a game’, says H. W. Austin, ‘that causes jealousy and er 
unsportsmanship’. Indeed, if it were we should be inclined to 

regard with suspicion those friends of ours with whom we By 
enjoy a game of bridge for threepence a hundred. The pro- “oa 


fessional sportsman lives by his skill, just as the artist does, and a 
it is difficult to believe that the really skilful at either pursuit —— 
are concerned primarily for the monetary rewards. When such aa 
great sportsmen as Tilden, Cochet and Vines become pro- 9 
fessionals through necessity, it should surely be guarantee ie 
enough that professional status and the ‘sporting spirit’ are not ee 
incompatibles. a  - 
* x ) 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: When Their Majesties 
were in residence at Holyrood House last month they attended, 
as usual, a service in St. Giles’ Cathedral, and in the course of 
the proceedings the metrical version of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm was sung to a tune called ‘Covenanters’. Out of this 
apparently blameless activity there has arisen a controversy, 
which is already tinged with the asperity we Scots bring to our 
discussions of theological matters. Both the Twenty-Third Rr 
Psalm and the memory of the Covenanters are very properly = 
cherished among us, and the cause of the trouble in this case Re 
was the discovery that the tune ‘Covenanters’, so far from 
being a genuine antique of native origin, is a fairly recent im- 
portation from the United States masquerading under a sacred 
name. It is true that those who drew up the Order of Service 
might have proceeded more tastefully, for the air in question 
is at once a sugary and jingling affair, but the general outcry 
against their choice is extremely interesting in itself. The 
arguments have been conducted by knowledgeable people, a 
good deal more concerned with musical fitness than with senti- 
ment. The pleasing fact is that, in this country where church 
music suffered from generations of neglect, there has been a 

wide revival of interest in the ancient psalmody, while the 
flowery hymns and anthems that came upon us with the ‘kist 
0’ whistles’-—that is the church organ—are now despised. 

Some grand tunes were composed and adapted to carry the 
quaint lines of the Metrical Psalms, and much has been done to Le. 
preserve and revive the good things and reject the bad. It 


would be amusing if the movement were to resultinthe return = 
of the precentor, who led with solo voice the praise of congre- ee 
gations, but an expert in the subject assures me that probably a, 4 
not more than half-a-dozen precentors have survived the = = 


conquering progress of the harmonium. ed os 


a 
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. Le on WENTY YEARS AGO a ae . 
| eee By HAROLD TEMPERLEY ; ae 
A SA radio ae ie ene preceding the outbreak of world war, August 4, 1914, compiled = the eel seme 


os en 


by Piafatier auaold a A epiperles some editor with Dr. G. P. Gooch, of the ‘British Documents « on the Onin a the War’. Pes © ae é 


Broadcast on August 4. 1934 . ; ash 


the hottest summer for years. - 


| ' -versary of the Battle of Kossovo, the great 


defeat of the Servians by the Turks hitherto kept as a. 


day of national mourning. But today, for the first time, 
made the occasion of a national fete, owing to the 
Servian victories in 1913. 


Sunday, June 28, 1914! Anniversary of the =e ie 


of Franz Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, with his wife 
Sophie Chotek. Franz Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 


makes a formal entry into the city of Serajevo, with his _ 


wife, Sophie Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg. 


The Archduke and his wife were staying at ilidzhe, . 


a watering-place a few miles from Serajevo, from which 


Franz Ferdinand had just directed the manceuvres. He - 


passed along a wide street—on one side of which is a 
wall and the River Milyatsa. There are three bridges 
across the river where he was to pass. Five conspirators 
were waiting for him near the first bridge, one, Princip, 
at the second, and one more at the third. A little after 
10 a.m. the party arrived from Ilidzhe in four cars. 
As they drove along the street near the first bridge one 
of the conspirators threw a bomb. It bounced off the 
Archduke’s car and wounded several spectators and a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Archducal suite. The cars 
drove on to the Hotel de Ville. The Mayor of Serajevo, 
who did not know what had happened, began to talk 
about the loyal welcome of the citizens. Franz Fer- 
dinand interrupted him and said that there was not 
much loyalty in bombs. 


Then the Archduke decided to visit his wounded- 
aide-de-camp at the hospital, and the Duchess declared 
she would go with him. They set off again—but the 


driver of the car made a mistake. Instead of driving 
straight over the bridge he made a turn to the right. 


Seeing his mistake he backed the car to turn. At this. 
moment Princip jumped forward and fired. He hit the> 
Archduke first. He then fired at Potiorek, the military” 
governor, but hit instead the Duchess, who had flung: 

_ herself forward to protect her husband. They were 


taken at once to the Konak or official residence. The 


Duchess was dead before they reached there, and Franz 


Ferdinand died in about ten minutes. It was just 
II o'clock. 


CRACKANTHORPE (in charge of H.M. Legation at Belgrade) 
writes: When the news of the assassination were 
spread in Belgrade (at about 8 p.m.), the Servian 
Government, fearing lest in the heat of excitement 


aroused by the patriotic rejoicings. which were taking 
place, the chauvinist element might lend an anti-Austrian 
colour to the demonstrations, issued an order to the 


_ effect that, as a sign of mourning, all places. of enter- 


tainment, ‘including cafés, should turn out lights and 
close at 10 o’clock. 


NarrATOR: Three days later, on July 2, the bodies of the 


Archduke and his consort reached Vienna. There was 
no special military display to receive them, though the 
Archduke was head of the army. Next day they lay in 
state in the Hofburg Chapel. 

At 4 p.m. a funeral service was held at which only a 
few diplomats were present, and some of the courtiers. 
It lasted for a quarter-of-an-hour only, out of regard 
for the old Emperor. There was no opportunity for the 
ee to pay their respects to the dead. A great part 


ARRATOR: fine! 1914! Harops at peace in- 
‘Sunday, June 28, 1914! The 525th anni- 


of the Vienne garrison followed the bodies in ee even- - 
.ing to the Western Railway station. At the last moment — 
a large contingent of Vienna notables, who had received - 
no invitations to the funeral, followed the Procession on. 
foot as a mark of respect. 
At I1 p.m. the train left for: Péchlarn, which it: 
reached about one in the morning of July 4. A terrible » 
storm burst and the coffins were hurried into the tiny” 
waiting room of the village station. In the early dawn 
the hearse was put on a ferry to go over the Danube. 
Lightning and thunder made the horses shy and they 
_almost precipitated the hearse into the river. The roads . 
at Artstetten were impassable, and the mourners had 
_ to wade in the river. Finally the bodies were borne up 
the hill to the vault. “The ceremony at the Chapel of | 
. Artstetten’, says the Archduke’s physician, ‘was simple _ 
but dignified’. At a sharp turn at the entrance to the 
vault the bearers knocked the coffin against an edge of 
the wall, breaking loose a piece. £1 saw the picture of the 
Archduke rise before my eyes, as, upon viewing the es 
vault which had just been completed, he jokingly said % 
to me “Then I shall turn in my grave” ’. 

Berlin, July 2. Tchirschky, German Ambassador at 
Vienna, reports to the Kaiser. The Kaiser anno- 
tates: 

TCHIRSCHKY: Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, told me today that everything pointed 
to the fact that the threads of the conspiracy to which 
the Archduke fell a sacrifice, ran together at Belgrade. 
The affair was so well thought out that very young men 
were intentionally selected for the perpetration of the 
crime, against whom Ce a mild punishment could be 

decreed. 

Katser: I hope not. 

TcuHIRSCHKY: I frequently hear expressed here, even 
among serious people, the wish that at last a final and ? 
_ fundamental reckoning should be had with the Serbs. 

KAISER: Now or never. 

Narrator: Berlin, July 5. The Austrian Emperor writes 

~ to the Kaiser: 

FRANZ-JOsEF: According to all the evidence so far brought 
to light, the Serajevo affair was not merely the bloody 

' deed of a single individual, but was the result of a well- 

. organised conspiracy, the threads of which can be traced 
to Belgrade and even though it will probably pak: 

_ impossible to get evidence of the complicity of the 
Servian Government, there can be no doubt that its 
policy, directed towards the unification of all countries 
under the Servian flag, is responsible for such crimes, 
and that the continuation of such a state of affairs con- 
stitutes an pacts peril for my house and my 
possessions. 

NARRATOR: July 6. Telegram from Bethmann Hollweg, 
the German Chancellor, to Tchirschky, German Am- 
bassador at Vienna: - 

BETHMANN HOLLwEG: His Majesty desires to say that he 
is not blind to the danger which threatens Austria- 
Hungary, and thus the Triple Alliance, as a result of 
the Russian and Servian Panslavic agitation. As far as 
concerns Servia, His Majesty of course cannot inter- 
fere in the dispute now going on between Austria- 
Hungary and that countty, as it is a matter not within 

his competence. The Emperor Franz-Josef may, how- — 
ever, rest assured that His Majesty will faithfully stand 
by Austria~Hungary as is required by the obligations 
of his alliance and of his ancient friendship. 
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NarRATOR: Vienna, July 7. Tchirschky te'ezraphs to Berlin: 

TcnirscHky: Count Berchtold requested me to express to 
His Majesty as well as to your Excellency their most sincere 
gratitude for the attitude, so clearly in accord with the 
compact of alliance and the dictates of friendship, which 
you have assumed. 

Narrator: Vienna, July 7. Count Berchtold is speaking to 
the Austro-Hungarian Ministerial Council: 

BERCHTOLD: The negotiations 
with Berlin have brought 
very satisfactory results as 
Kaiser William and Beth- 
mann Hollweg have assured 
us with every emphasis of 
the unconditional support 
of Germany in the case of 
a warlike complication with 
Servia. First we must be 
clear whether the moment 
has not come for reducing 
Servia to impotence. 

NarrRATOR: Count Tisza, 
Hungarian Premier, replies: 

Tisza: I would not consent to 
a surprise attack on Servia 
without previous diplo- 
matic action. 

Narrator: The Council un- 
animously agreed to 
demand explanations of 
Servia to be givenina short 
time. 

London, July 8. Sir 
Edward Grey, English 
Foreign Minister, reports 
a conversation with Count 
Benckendorff, the Russian 
Ambassador: : 

Grey: Speaking quite un- 
officially to Count Bencken- 
dorff today I expressed the 
apprehension that the 
Austrian Government 
might be forced by the 
strength of public opinion 
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June 28, 1914: the arrest of Gavrilo Prinzip, who fired the fatal shots at the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife on their visit to Serajevo 


Photograph; Walter Tausch 


to make some démarche with regard to Servia. Austrian 
public opinion had been very strongly roused against Servia 
by the murder of the Archduke. The position of Count 
Berchtold was weak and the Austrian Government might be 
swept off their feet. I said that I did not know what is con- 
templated. I could only suppose that some discovery made 
during the trial of those implicated in the murder—for 
instance, that the bombs had been obtained in Belgrade— 


The Austrian Emperor Franz-Josef 
Photograph: Bieber 


might in the eyes of the 
Austrian Government be 
foundation for a charge of 
negligence against the 
Setvian Government. But 
this was only imagination 
and guess on my part. 


NARRATOR: Serajevo, July 13. 


Councillor Wiesner, official 
investigator for the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, 
reports to Count Berchtold 
the results of his investiga- 
tions into the murder of the 
Archduke. 


WIESNER: Sufficient though 


scanty evidence to show 
that Servian propaganda in 
Bosnia originates with and 
is tolerated by the Servian 
Government. There is 
nothing to prove or even to 
lead one to suspect the 
complicity of the Servian 
Government in the sugges- 
tion or preparation of the 
crime or the providing of 
the weapons. There are 
many reasons for believing 
that this is out of the 
question. 


Narrator: Vienna, July 14. 


Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
ter, and Count Tisza, Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, draft 
the following Note to Servia 


: . a. 
we 


E 
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Statesmen of 1914 
Count Berchtold, Count Pourtalés, Baron von Tchirschky, Sir Edward Grey, 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister German Ambassador to St. Petersburgh German Ambassador in Vienna British Foreign Minister 


The history of recent years, and in particular the painful 
events of June 28 last, have shown the existence of a sub- 
versive movement with the object of detaching certain parts 
of the territory of Austria-Hungary. The Royal Servian 
Government has done nothing to repress these movements. 
It has permitted an unwholesome propaganda in public in- 
struction—in short, it has permitted all manifestations of a 
nature to incite the Servian population to hatred of the 
(Austro-Hungarian) Monarchy and contempt of its institu- 
tions. 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Servian Government 
had not ceased at the moment when the events of June 28 
last proved its fatal consequences to the whole world. 

It results from the dispositions and confessions of the 
criminal perpetrators of the outrage of June 28 that the 
Serajevo assassinations were planned in Belgrade; that the 
arms and explosives . . . had been given to the murderers 
by Servian officers and functionaries belonging to the 
Narodna Odbrana; and, finally, that the passage into Bosnia 
of the criminals and their arms was organised and effected 
by the chiefs of the Servian frontier Service. 

The results impose on us the duty of putting an end to the 
intrigues. 

The Royal Servian Government shall publish a formal 
condemnation of the propaganda against Austria-Hungary. 

It shall undertake: 

To suppress publications inviting to hatred and contempt 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

To dissolve the Narodna Odbrana. 

To suppress in education any anti-Austro-Hungarian 
propaganda. : 

To remove officers from the army convicted of it. 

To accept the co-operation of representatives of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government for the suppression of the sub- 
versive movement directed against the territorial integrity 
of the monarchy. 

To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the 
plot of June 28 who are on Servian soil; delegates of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will take part in the investi- 
gation relating thereto, and take similar measures and report 
as to their execution. 

To inform the Austro-Hungarian Government, without 
delay, that the above measures have been executed. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government expect the reply of 
the Royal (Servian) Governmentat the latest within 48 hours. 


Narrator: Sunday, July 19. Vienna: Count Berchtold is 
addressing the Ministerial Council. 

BERCHTOLD: The text of our note to Servia has been ‘definitely 
settled’ in informal discussion. We now have to discuss ‘the 
forthcoming diplomatic action against Servia’. There must 
be no further delay—people in Berlin are already beginning 
to get nervous and news of our intentions has already leaked 
out at Rome. 

Narrator: Then the Hungarian Prime Minister, Count Tisza. 
Tisza: The Council of Ministers must unanimously declare 
that the action against Servia was not in any way connected 


E.N.A,. 


with plans of aggrandisement on the part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and that no portion of Servian ter- 
ritory should be annexed except for rectifications of frontier 
demanded by military considerations. 

BERCHTOLD: We pass that resolution unanimously. 

NarRATOR: It was also unanimously decided to present the 
note to Servia between 4.0 and 5.0 p.m. on Thursday, 
July 23. The official attitude of Russia before the contents 
of the ultimatum were known; although it was known that 
an important communication would be made to Servia. 
The Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonov, defined his 
attitude on July 21. His words were reported by the German 
Ambassador. The Kaiser underlines and annotates: 

PourTALés: M. Sazonov said that the support of the Greater 
Servia propaganda in Austria-Hungary by Servia or by the 
Servian Government in any way, had in no wise been 
proved. A whole country could not be held responsible for 
the acts of individuals. Furthermore, the murderer of the 
Archduke was not even a Servian subject. There certainly 
was a Greater Servia propaganda in Austria, but it was the 
result of the bad methods of Government by which Austria 
had distinguished herself for ages back. . . . The Vienna 
Cabinet had not the slightest reason for complaining of the 
attitude of the Servian Government. 

Kaiser: Attitude of the Servian Government. 

PourTALES: Which on the contrary was behaving itself with 
entire propriety. 

KaIseR: Damnation! 

PourTALES: Those people in Austria who were advocating 
proceeding against Servia would apparently not content 
themselves with making representations at Belgrade, but 
that their object was the annihilation of Servia. 

(M. Sazonov continued excitedly saying that in any 
case Austria-Hungary, if she was absolutely determined to 
disturb the peace, ought not to forget that in that event she 
would have to reckon with Europe.) 


KarsErR: No! with Russia yes! as the perpetrator and advacate 


of regicide!! 

PourRTALES: M. Sazonov continued, Russia could not look 
indifferently on at a move in Belgrade which aimed at the 
humiliation of Servia. In no case should there be any talk 
of an ultimatum. 


. Kaiser: It’s there already. 


THE ULTIMATUM 

Narrator: At 4.0 p.m. on Thursday, July 23, the Servian 
Government at Belgrade had agreed to receive from Baron 
Gies] (the Austro-Hungarian Minister) ‘an important com- 
munication’. At 3.55 p.m. the Servian Ministers were in- 
formed that Baron Giesl would not arrive until 6.0p.m. Thus 
the communication was delayed by two hours. Why? The 
German Foreign Minister had wired to Vienna on Fuly 22: 

VON Jacow: ‘French President (on visit to Czar) leaves from 
Cronstadt Thursday evening at eleven o’clock’. If démarche 
in Belgrade is made tomorrow (Wednesday) afternoon at 
five o’clock it would thus become known while Poincaré is 
still in St. Petersburgh. 


= 


. 
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Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, 


M. Paiié, 
German Chancellor ope 


Prime Minister of Servia 


Narrator: Reply from Vienna, July 23: 

BERCHTOLD: Imperial and Royal Government sends warmest 
-thanks for the information. Baron Giesl is instructed to 
. postpone delivery for one hour, 


Narrator: After postponing the communication by two hours 
Baron Giesl actually arrived at the Servian Foreign Office 
at 6.0 p.m. 

GiEsL: I have instructions from my Government to deliver 

* you this Note -and to add that unless a satisfactory reply 
is given on all points by 6 o’clock on 
Saturday, the day after tomorrow, I shall 
leave Belgrade with all the personnel of 
my Legation! 

Narrator: Two days later. Saturday, 
July 25. PaSi¢, the Prime Minister of 
Servia, brings the Servian reply to the 
Austro-Hungarian Note to Baron Giesl, 
just before the time limit expired. He 
said: 

Pasié: We have accepted part of your 
demands. . . . For the rest we rely on 
your loyalty and chivalry—we have 
always been quite satisfied with you. 


Narrator: Baron Giesl studies the Servian 
reply for a few minutes. 

Gigs: The term fixed in the Note’. . . hav- 
ing expired without a satisfactory reply, 
I have the honour to inform you that I 
am leaving Belgrade this evening with the 
staff of the Legation. 


Narrator: Baron Giesl left the Embassy at 
6.15. By 6.30 he was on the train for 


Vienna. 
RUSSIA 


NarRATOR: What was Russia doing? On 
July 24, Alexander, Prince Regent of 
Servia, sent a telegram to the Czar: 


ALEXANDER: At this critical moment I echo 
the feelings of the Servian people in 
praying your Majesty to be pleased to 
interest yourself in the fate of the King- 
dom of Servia. 


Narrator: War was declared by Austria- 
Hungary on Servia on July 28. On the 
twenty-ninth the Russian Minister com- 
-municated to Pai¢ the text of the tele- 
graphic reply returned by His Majesty the 
Emperor to Prince Alexander. 

Czar: When your Royal Highness applied 
to me at a time of especial stress, you 
were not mistaken in the sentiments 
which I entertain for you, or in my cordial 
sympathy with the Servian people. So 
long as the slightest hope exists of avoid- 
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: Count Tisza, 
Prime Minister of Hungary 
E.N.A, 


_ M. Sazonov, | 
Russian Foreign Minister 


ing bloodshed, all our efforts must be directed to that 
end; but if in spite of our earnest wish we are not success- 
ful, your Highness may rest assured that Russia will in 
no case disinterest herself in the fate of Servia. 


NarraTor: When PaSi¢ read the Czar’s reply, he crossed him- 
self, embraced the Russian Minister, and exclaimed: 
Pasi¢é: The Czar is-great and merciful! 


Narrator: Sir George Buchanan, British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh, reports to Sir Edward Grey on July 25: 


The Czar and President Poincaré, photographed on the latter’s visit to Russia from 
July 20-23, 1914, when the Franco-Russian defensive alliance dating from 1893 was 
reaffirmed 


Central Photo 


We * 
_ assured me that Russia had no aggressive intentions, and 


‘ ‘Bucuanaw: 0 On my. expressing earnest hope that Russia would . 
not precipitate war by mobilising’ ‘until you (Grey) had time > 


to use your influence in favour of peace, His Excellency — 


‘she would take no action until it was forced on her. M. 


‘Sazonoy added that Austria’s action was in reality directed %e 


against Russia. He did not believe that Germany really 


‘wanted war, but her attitude was decided by ours. If we © 


- took our stand firmly with France and Russia there would 
be no war. If we failed them new rivers of blood would 
flow and we would in the end be dragged into war. 
said all I could to impress ed on the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Narrator: Sazonoy sent this festa to the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin on July 28: 

SAzoNov: In consequence of Austria~Hungary’s declaration 
of war against Servia we shall declare tomorrow mobilisa- 
tion in the military districts of Odessa, Kieff, Moscow and 


Kazan. In bringing this to the notice of the German Govern- . - 
ment repeat that Russia has no aggressive intentions against —. 


Germany. 


Narrator: July 29. Foes the Czar to the Kaiser: 

Czar: Am glad you are back. In this most serious moment I 
Sappeal’to ‘you tochelp me. To, ss. <r is ss 
try and avoid such a calamity = 
as a European war, I beg you in 
-the name of our old friendship 
to stop your Allies from going 

— too far —NICKy. 


Narrator: German Emperor 
annotates at 7.30 a.m. on the 
twenty-ninth: 

Kaiser: A confession of his own 
weakness and an attempt to 
put the responsibility on my 
shoulders. 


NarraTor: Bethmann Hollweg to 
Count Pourtalés at St. Peters- 
burgh, July 29: 

BETHMANN HOoLtwesc: Kindly call 
M. Sazonov’s serious attention 
to the fact that further con- 
‘firmation of Russia’s mobilisa- 
tion measures would force us 
to mobilise, and in that cace a 
European war could scarcely 
be prevented. 


Narrator: The reply came the 
same day. 

PourtTaLi:s: Have just made to M. Sazonov the communica- 
tion as ordered, and stated in doing so that it did not imply 
a threat, but simply a friendly opinion. Minister accepted 
the communication in a state of great excitement. 


Narrator: Midnight, July 29-30. From Pourtalés to Berlin: 
PouRTALES: I stated that the communication of this afternoon 
had been no threat but a friendly warning in the shape of a 
reference to the automatic effect that the Russian mobilisation 


would have to have on us in consequence of the German-- 


Austrian alliance. Sazonov stated that the order for mobilisa- 
tion could no longer possibly be retracted, and that the Austrian 
mobilisation was responsible for it. 
Narrator: Kaiser Wilhelm annotates: 
Kaiser: If mobilisation can no longer be Sornee eeree is 
not true—why then did the Czar appeal for my mediation? 
_I have no doubt left. England, France and Russia have 
agreed among themselves to have the Austro-Servian con- 
flict for an excuse for waging a war of extermination against 
us. Edward VII is stronger after his death than I who am 
still alive! And there have been people who believed that 
England could be won over or pacified, by this or that 
_ puny measure!!! 


Narrator: St. Petersburgh. On July 24 the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador told M. Sazonov at St. Petersburgh of the con- 
tents of the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to -Servia—M, 
Sazonoy interrupted him: 

_ SAzoNov: You want to make war on Sheela. . You. are 

setting fire to Europe. It is a great responsibility you are 


Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister of Great Britain in 1914 


-assumin and you will see what an impression i it im 


in Lond mn and Paris and. perhaps elsewhere. _ hae : aed 


“NARRATOR: July 24; London. Sir Edward Grey: 
Grey: I told the Austro-Hungarian Nees oe the! 


‘murder of the Archduke and some of the circumstances | oe 
es naturally aroused: 
- sympathy with Austria, but I thought it a great ‘pity that. a. 
_ time-limit, and such’a short time-limit, had been intro-: 
~ duced, and the Note seemed to me the most formidable 

document I had ever seen addressed by one State to another‘ 


stated in the Austro-Hungarian Note . 


that was independent. It was solely from the point of view of 


the peace of Europe that I should concern myself with the, 


_ matter, and I felt great apprehension. 


ares On the night of the twenty-fourth, Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, entered up this in his diary: ace 
AsquitH: At 3.15 we had a Cabinet—the real interest was. 


Grey’s statement of the European. situation, which is about — 


as bad as it can possibly be. Austria has sent a bullying and 
humiliating ultimatum and demands an answer in forty- 
eight hours—failing which she will march. This means 
almost inevitably that Russia will come on the scene in 
~ defence of Servia and, if so, it is difficult for both Germany 
and France to refrain from lending a hand. So that we are in’ 
. measurable distance. of a real. 
Armageddon, =. ,_— 


NARRATOR: On this same Fenty! 
- fourth Buchanan, our Ambas- 
_sador at St. Petersburgh, sent 


the following telery to 
_ London: o 
- BUCHANAN: M. Sazonow ‘eee 


sian) Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, expressed the hope that 
His Majesty’s Government 
would proclaim their solidarity 
with France and Russia. He 
characterised Austria’s conduct 
as immoral and provocative. 

. The French Ambassador 
gave me to understand that 


Russia strong diplomatic sup- 
port, but would, if necessary, 
- fulfil all the-obligations im- 
posed on her by the alliance. 
I said that I . . . could per- 


His Majesty’s Government 
would make. any declaration of 
solidarity that would entail 
engagement to support France and Russia by force of 
arms. We had no direct interests in Servia, and public 
Spee in England would never sanction a war on her 
eha 


Narrator: Sir Edward Grate annotated this telegram on 
July 25: 

aaa Mr. Churchill told me today that the fleet can ae 
mobilised in twenty-four hours, but I think it is premature 
to make any statement to France and Russia yet. 


NARRATOR: From the Austro-Hungarian ‘Ambassador at 
Berlin, July 25 
AMBASSADOR: Pape here consider delay in beginning military 


operations as involving the danger of intervention by other | 


Powers. We (Austrians) are urgently advised to go ahead 
at once and present the world with a fait accompli. 
Narrator: Berchtold read this on July 25 to the German 

Ambassador at Vienna, who reports that Berchtold, like 
himself, ‘warmly supported our point of view’. After he had 
gone, Berchtold had a conversation with Conrad, Chief of 

Austro-Hungarian General Staff. 


BERCHTOLD: We should like to issue the declaration of war 


against Servia as soon as possible, in order to avoid other 
influences. When do you vote for the declaration? 
Conrab: About August 12. 
BERCHTOLD: The diplomatic situation will not hold so long. 


WAR AND MOBILISATION - 2 


Narrator: Sunday, July 26, was an important day for the 


France would not only give — 


sonally hold out no hope that ~ 
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Drawing of Sir Edward Grey and the Ambassadors of the Great Powers at the Foreign Office at the end of July, 1914 


Standing on the left, Sir Edward Grey and Count Benckendorff (Russia). Seated, M. Paul Cambon (France) talking to Prince Lichnowsky (Germany). On the right, Count 
A. Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein (Austria-Hungary) and the Marquis Imperiali di Franca Villa (Italy) 


British fleet. This is how Prince Louis of Battenberg, then 
First Sea Lord, describes it: 

BATTENBERG: The fleet, reassembled at Portsmouth, was on the 
point of dispersing for demobilisation. The political outlook 
took an alarming turn by Austria’s ultimatum to Servia. 
On the Sunday the Admiralty, as a precautionary measure, 
See the ships to remain where they were until further 
orders. 


NARRATOR: However, next day (the twenty-seventh) an official 
notice in the Press said that the fleet had not been allowed 
to disperse. That day Prince Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador, was earnestly.pressed by Sir Edward Grey to 
moderate Austria-Hungary’s demands. Here is the result. 
Imperial Chancellor forwards to Vienna late on the twenty- 
seventh the following telegram from Prince Lichnowsky: 

LicHNowsky: He (Sir Edward Grey) was turning to us with 
the request that we should make use of our influence at 
Vienna either to get them to accept the reply from Belgrade 
as satisfactory or as the basis for conferences. I found the 
(British) Minister irritated for the first time. He spoke with 
great seriousness. 

Narrator: Imperial Chancellor adds: 

BETHMANN HoLiwecG: Since we have already refused one 
English proposal for a conference, it is impossible for us to 
waive aside this suggestion also. By refusing every proposal 
for mediation, we should be held responsible for the con- 
flagration by the whole world, and be set forth as the original 
instigators of the war. That would make our position impos- 
sible in our own country, where we must appear as having 
been forced into the war. I request Count Berchtold’s 
opinion on the English suggestion. 


Narrator: Then came this telegram to Berlin from Vienna, 
arriving at 6.30 p.m. on the twenty-eighth: 

AmpassApor: Declaration of War sent by telegraph today at 
11 o’clock to the Servian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Royal Servian Government not having answered in 

a satisfactory manner the note of July 23 presented by the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister at Belgrade, the Imperial and 
Royal Government are themselves compelled to see to the 
safeguarding of their rights and interests, and, with this 
object, to have recourse to force of arms. Austria-Hungary 
consequently considers herself henceforward in a state of 
war with Servia. 

Narrator: On the morning of the twenty-eighth the 


British Ambassador tried to induce Count Berchtold at 
Vienna to accept the Servian answer as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Count Berchtold said quietly but firmly that ‘no 
discussion could be accepted on basis of Servian note, that 
war would be declared today . . . war was both just and 
inevitable’. Germany made an effort on the same day. 

On July 28 Bethmann Hollweg had addressed a démarche 
to Vienna. He impressed on the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment that a military move against Servia should be followed 
by evacuation of her territory as soon as their demands were 
complied with. Bethmann Hollweg heard on the morning 
of the thirtieth that Count Berchtold would give no pledge. 
The German Chancellor held a Council of Ministers at 
Berlin at noon of the thirtieth. 

BETHMANN HoLiwec: All Governments, including that of 
Russia and the great majority of nations, were peaceable 
themselves, but control had been lost and the stone had 
started rolling. As a politician he would not give up his 
hope nor his effort to maintain peace, as long as his démarche 
at Vienna had not been repelled. 


Narrator: So first British and now German efforts at Vienna 
had failed by the thirty-first. 

German Imperial Chancellor to Prince Lichnowsky, Lon- 
don, 8.30 p.m., July 31: 

BETHMANN HOoLiwec: Our proposals at Vienna were quite 
along the lines of the English proposals which we recom- 
mended to the earnest consideration of Vienna. They were 
under discussion at Vienna this morning. During this dis- 
cussion, even before it had been brought to an end, Count 
Pourtalés reported officially the mobilisation of the entire 
Russian Army and Navy. We cannot stand idly by as spec- 
tators. We have told Russia that we should have to mobilise, 
which would mean war, unless within twelve hours the 
military preparations against Austria-Hungary and our- 
selves are suspended. 

Narrator: These negotiations failed because of events which 
reached their climax elsewhere. The German Chief of Staff, 
Moltke, late on the night of the thirtieth, telegraphed to 
Conrad, the Austro-Hungarian Chief of Staff: 

Mo rTxE: Stand fast against Russian mobilisation. Austria- 
Hungary must be preserved, mobilise at once against 
Russia. Germany will mobilise. 

Narrator: This telegram reached Vienna early on the thirty- 
first. Conrad took it to Berchtold, with whom were the 


7 OR Uae Who rules? Moltke or Bethmann? I have asked 


British navai manceuvres in 1914: A fleet of super-Dreadnoughts, 
assembly at Spithead held on July 18-20, 1914. The fleet, 


-meleosen Poreign” PMiniiter, Sturgkh, the Prime 
_ Minister of Austria, and Tisza, the Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary. Berchtold read the telegram and said: 


you to come here because I had the impression that Ger- 
‘many was weakening, but now I have received the most 
reassuring declaration from the most competent authority. 


Narrator: At about 8 a.m. mobilisation of the whole Austro- 


‘Hungarian Army was decided on, and the old Emperor 
Franz-Josef signed the decree just after noon on the 
thirty-first. He telegraphed about 1 o’clock to the German 
Emperor. 


FRANZ-JOsEF: In the consciousness of my grave obligations 


‘towards the future of my Empire I have ordered the mobi- 

lisation of my entire armed forces. I am aware of the full 
meaning and extent of ‘my decision, at which I arrived with 
confidence in the justice of God, combined with the cer- 
tainty that the strength of your defence will with unflinching 
fidelity furnish security for my Empire and for the tuple 
Alliance. 


Narrator: The German Emperor’s reply reached ict at 


7 p-m.: 

Kaiser: The preliminary mobilisation of my entire Army and 
Navy, ordered by me today, will be followed within the 
shortest period of time by actual mobilisation. I am reckon- 
ing on August 2 as the first day of mobilisation, and I am 
ready, in 
eshnence war at once against Russia and France. 


Narrator: Austria-Hungary mobilised at noon on July 31. 
The decree ordering Russian mobilisation was signed by 


the Czar at 5 p.m. on the thirtieth. Sazonov said nothing of 
~ this to the German Ambassador, but he told the French: 


Ambassador, who reported to Paris on July 30, 1914. 


PaLtoLoGcue: M. Sazonov, to whom I communicated your 


desire that every military measure that could offer Germany 


the pretext for general mobilisation should be avoided, . 


answered that in the course’ of last night the General Staft 
had suspended all measures of military precaution so that 
there should be no misunderstanding. Yesterday the Chief 
of the Russian General Staff sent for the Military Attaché 
of the German Embassy and gave him his word of honour 
that the mobilisation ordered this morning was partial and 
' therefore exclusively directed against Austria. M. Sazonov 
said, ‘I shall continue to negotiate until the last moment’. 


Narrator: Early on the thirty-first red posters of the Russian 
mobilisation were everywhere in St. Petersburgh and Russia’s . 


general mobilisation was evident. Official confirmation was 
received at Berlin at 11.40 a.m., in consequence of which 
Bethmann Hollweg wired to Count Pourtalés at 2: 30-p.m.. 
at St. Petersburgh. 


BETHMANN HOoLiwec: In spite of. negotiations still pending 


and although we have up to this hour made no preparations 


- 


7 
s 
a 


fulfilment of the obligations of my alliance, to 


pe ee 


for rabbHlish Hons Regtia has ‘cba her en 


Navy, hence also against us. On account of thes 


measures, we have been forced, for the safety of the country. 


follow if Russia does not stop every measure of war against 
us and against Austria~Hungary within twelve hours, and 
notifies us definitely to this effect. Please. to communicate 


this at once to M. Sazonoy and wire hour of communication, 


Narrator: Count Pourtalés answered: 
PourtaLts: Have just carried out instructions at midnight. 


M. Sazonoy again referred to the technical impossibility of 
suspending the war measures. M. Sazonov reterred to the 
assurance of the Czar on his word of honour. I pointed out — 


to him in return that the Czar by no means obligated himself 


under all circumstances to refrain from warlike action, but 


only so long as there still remained a prospect of composing 


_ the Austro-Russian quarrel on account of Servia. I put to 
the Minister the direct question—could he give me a 


guarantee that Russia intended to keep the peace, even in 
the event that an agreement with Austria was not reached? 


The Minister was unable to give me an affirmative answer. 


In that case, then, I answered, nobody can blame us for 


our unwillingness to Bay ct Russia a longer start in mobili- 


a sation. 


NARRATOR: The Russian version differs a little. 


Here is 
Sazonov’s account: 


_ SAZONOV: At midnight the Garena Ambassador informed me 


on behalf of his Government that if within twelve hours, 
that is, before midday on Saturday, we do not begin to 


~ demobilise not only as against Germany, but also as against 


Austria, the German Government would be compelled to 
order mobilisation. To my query as to whether this was 
equivalent to a declaration ° of. war, the Ambassador replied 
that it was not, but added that we were very near to war. 


NARRATOR: The situation at*-dawn on August 1. Austria- 


a pate 


Hungary had declared war on Servia on July 28. This 
was just when Germany and England were trying, by 
démarches, to moderate Berchtold’s demands. Russia had 
finally replied to Austria-Hungary by a general mobilisa- 


tion. As already described, Austria-Hungary, having already © 


partially mobilised against Servia, decreed general mobili- 


~ sation at noon on the thirty-first, and at midnight Germany 
_ demanded that Russia should withdraw her mobilisation — 
and M. Sazonov refused. The time limit for compliance © 


with Germany’s demand was noon on August 1. War was 


_ therefore very near. France could hardly do anything, for 


on July 30 the French Prime Minister had informed both 


_ St. Petersburgh and London that ‘France is resolved to ful- 
- fil all the obligations of her alliance’. But it was just pos- 
- sible that the efforts of Sir Edward Grey, in respect both 
. to France and ea Ye might succeed. 


headed pa the Iron Duke cee the Marlborough i in double column, at the paval 
Teassembled at Portsmouth before dispersing, was ordered to remain 1 where it was — 
in view of the Européan situation ~~ eet 


to proclaim the threatening state of war, which does not . 
yet imply mobilisation. Mobilisation, however, is bound it 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Narrator: On July 29 the German Ambassador in London 
telegraphed to Berlin a report of a conversation with Sir 
Edward Grey. The Kaiser annotates. 

LicHNowsky: Grey had a friendly and private communication 
to make. . . . If we (Germany) and France should be in- 
volved, then the situation would immediately be altered, 
and the British Government would, under the circumstances, 
be forced to make up its mind quickly. 

Kaiser: Already made up. 

Licunowsky: In that event it would not be practicable to stand 
aside and wait for any length of time. Grey said: ‘If war breaks 
out it will be the greatest catastrophe the world has ever seen’. 

KalIser: This means they 
will attack us. 


Narrator: Grey’s ‘tele- 
gram to Goschen, 
Berlin, 2.45 p.m., July 
31; 

Grey: I said to the Ger- 
man Ambassador this 
morning that if Ger- 
many could get any 
reasonable proposal 
put forward . which 
made it clear that Ger- 
many and Austria were 
striving to preserve 
European peace, and 
that Russia and France 
would be unreasonable 
if they rejected it, I 
would support it at St. 
Petersburgh and Paris 
and go the length of 
saying that if Russia. 
and France would not 
accept it, His Majesty’s 
Government would 
have nothing more to 
do with the conse- 
quences: but other- 
wise I told the Ger- 
man Ambassador that 

_ if France became in- 

_volved we should be 
drawn in. 


NARRATOR: Here is 
Goschen’s reply: 

GOSCHEN: 2 a.m. night 
of July 31-August 1. 
I spent an hour with 
the Secretary of State 
(von Jagow) urging 


ences was sitting with him, clad in a dressing gown, while 
I read the message from Berlin and the proposed answer. 
The text was as follows: “I cannot help thinking that some 
misunderstanding has produced this deadlock. I am most 
anxious not to miss any possibility of avoiding the terrible 
calamity which at present threatens the whole world. I 
therefore make a personal appeal to you’. 


Narrator: The Czar replied: 
Czar: I would gladly have accepted your proposals had not 


the German Ambassador this afternoon presented a Note 
to my Government declaring war. 


NaArraTor: A decisive interview between the German Ambas- 


sador, Count Pourtalés, 
and M. Sazonov had 
already taken place on 

« the evening of August 
1. The time limit of 
twelve hours given by 
Germany had actually 
expired at midday on 
August 1. Fifty-two 
minutes later, at eight 
minutes to one, the 
German’ Government 
sent another telegram 
telling him to declare 
war on Russia if her 
answer was unsatisfac- 
tory. Count Pourtalés 
reports: 


PourRTALES: At seven 
o’clock Russian time I 
asked M. Sazonov 
three successive times 
whether he could make 
to me the declaration 
demanded concerning 
the suspension of hos- 
tile measures against 
Austria and us. After 
my question had been 
answered in the nega- 
tive three times, I 
handed over the note 
as instructed. 


Narrator: After he had 
presented the note, 
Count Pourtalés, losing 
all self-control, went to 
the window—and put- 
ting his hands to his 
head began to weep 
and exclaimed: ‘Inever 


him most earnestly to The German Emperor and General von Moltke in the field at German army could have believed 


aceept your proposal 
and make another effort 
to prevent.terrible catastrophe of a European war. He ex- 
pressed himself very sympathetically towards your proposal 
and appreciated your continued efforts to maintain peace; 
but he repeated that it was no use discussing it until the 
Russian Government had sent in their answer to the German 
‘demand. Germany’s demand to Russia has been published 
tonight in the extra sheets, and large crowds are parading 
the streets singing patriotic songs. 

Narrator: This was received in London at 3.45 a.m. About 
two hours before, His Majésty King George V had sent a 


last appeal to the. Czar of Russia. About midnight of - 


July 31-August 1 Sir William Tyrrell, Sir Edward Grey’s 
private secretary, came to see the Prime Minister, and the 
rest is described in Mr. Asquith’s diary: 
~ Asquitu: A long message from Berlin to the effect that the 
_ German Ambassador’s efforts for peace had been suddenly 
. arrested and frustrated by the Czar’s decree for a complete 
Russian mobilisation. We all set to work . ... to draft a 
“personal appeal from the King to the Czar. When we had 
settled it, I called a taxi, and, in company with Tyrrell, 
drove to Buckingham Palace by about 1.30 a.m. The King 
was hauled out of his bed, and one of my strangest experi- 


mancuyres 


that I could quit Peters- 
burgh under these cir- 
cumstances’. He then embraced the Minister and went away. 

So Russia and Germany were definitely at war on the 
night of August 1. Germany had not waited for Russia’s 
answer. At 5 p.m. that afternoon the Emperor William had 
signed a decree, mobilising the Germany Army. He signed 
it on a table made from the wood of the Victory, Nelson’s 
flagship at Trafalgar. That night the Kaiser spoke thus to 
his people, from the balcony of his Berlin castle: 


Photograph: Tellgmann 


Kaiser: A fateful hour has fallen for Germany. Envious people 


everywhere are compelling us to our just defence. The sword 
has been forced into our hands. I hope that if my efforts at 
the last hour do not succeed in bringing our opponents to 
see eye to-eye with us, and in maintaining peace, we shall 
with God’s help.so wield the sword that we shall restore it 
it to its sheath again with honour. War would demand of 
us enormous sacrifices in property and life, but we should 
show.our enemies what it means to provoke Germany. And 
now I commend you to God. Go to church and kneel before 
God and pray for His help and for our gallant army. 


BELGIUM 


Narrator: The position of Belgium was considered at a 
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Drawing of Sir Edward Grey making his statement in the House of Commons on Monday, August 3, on the crisis in Europe 


meeting of the British Cabinet on July 29, thus reported by 
Mr. Asquith to the King: 

AsquiTH: The Cabinet carefully reviewed the obligations of 
this country in regard to the neutrality arising out of the 
two treaties of April, 1839 (relating to Luxemburg and to 
Belgium), and action which was taken by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in August, 1870. 

It is a doubtful point how far a single guaranteeing state 
is bound under the treaty of 1839 to maintain Belgian 
neutrality if the remainder abstain or refuse. 

The Cabinet consider that the matter if it arises will be 
rather one of policy than of legal obligation. 

NARRATOR: On the evening of July 31 the mobilisation of the 
Belgian Army was announced. At 5.30 p.m. on July 31 
Sir Edward Grey sent a telegram to Paris: 

Grey: In view of prospect of mobilisation in Germany it 
becomies essential to His Majesty’s Government, in view of 
existing treaties, to ask whether French Government is 
prepared to engage to respect neutrality of Belgium so 
long as no other Power violates it. A similar request is being 
addressed to German Government. It is important to have 
an early answer. 

“Narrator: Answer from Paris, 1.12 a.m. on August I, con- 
veyed by the British Ambassador: 

BERTIE: French Government are resolved to respect neutrality 
of Belgium, and it would only be in the event of some other 
Power violating neutrality that France might find herself 
under the necessity, in order to assure defence of her own 
security, to act otherwise. 

Narrator: Answer from Berlin, 2 a.m., night of July 31- 
August I: 

GOScHEN: Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said he could 
not possibly give me an answer before consulting the 
Emperor and the Chancellor. I said that I hoped the answer 
would not be too long delayed. He then gave me to under- 
stand that he rather doubted whether they could answer at 
all, as any reply they might give could not fail, in the event 
of war, to have the undesirable effect of disclosing to a 
certain extent their plan of campaign. 

NarraTor: Goschen wrote privately next day, on August 1: 

GoscHEN: I don’t for a moment think that they will answer 
about Belgium, but it is a rather significant fact that they 
are trying to get up a case against Belgium. 

NARRATOR: The same day France told Germany she would 
stand by Russia. M. René Viviani, President of the Council, 


to M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh. 
Paris, July 31, 191:: 

VIVIANI: The German Government decided at midday to take 
all military measures implied by the state called ‘state of 
danger of war’. In communicating this decision to me at 
7 o'clock this evening, Baron von Schoen added that the 
Government required at the same time that Russia should 
demobilise. If the Russian Government has not given a 
satisfactory reply within twelve hours Germany will mobi- 
lise in her turn. I replied to the German Ambassador that 
I had no information at all about an alleged total mobilisa- 
tion of the Russian Army and Navy which the German 
Government invoked as the reason for the new military 
measures which they are taking today. Baron von Schoen 
finally asked me, in the name of his Government, what the 
attitude of France would be in the case of war between 
Germany and Russia. He told me that he would come for 
my. reply tomorrow (Saturday) at 1 o’clock. I have no 
intention of making any statement to him on this subject, 
and I shall confine myself to telling him that France will 
have regard to her interest. The Government of the Republic 
need not indeed give any account of her intentions except 
to her ally. 


NARRATOR: So France would soon be at war. Would England 
stand by her? Memo written to Sir Edward Grey by Sir 
Eyre Crowe, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, late on July 31: 

Crowe: The argument that there is no written bond binding 
us to France is strictly correct. There is no contractual 
obligation, but the whole policy of the Entente can have no 
meaning if it does not signify that in a just quarrel England 
would stand by her friends. This honourable expectation 
has been raised. . . . The question at issue is, not whether 
we are capable of taking part in a war, but whether we 
should go into the present war. If the question were argued 
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on this basis, I feel confident that our duty and our interest ~ 


_ will be seen to be in standing by France in her hour of need. 

Narrator: Grey telegraphed on July 31, 7.30 p.m.: 

Grey: Nobody here feels that in this dispute so far as it has 
gone yet, British treaties or obligations are involved. I have 
told French Ambassador that we cannot undertake a definite 
pledge to intervene in a war. We should.not be justified in 
giving any pledge at this moment. 


“NARRATOR: On August 1 there was a Cabinet meeting, and 


oo ¢ 


just after 7 p.m. Sir Edward Grey gave to M. Cambon— 
the French Ambassador—the Cabinet’s decision. ‘France 
- must take her own decision at this moment, without 
« reckoning on an assistance that we were not now in a 
position to promise’. cz. 
M. Cambon stated that he must refuse to transmit such 
a an answer to his Government. A few minutes later, white 
1 and speechless, he staggered into Nicolson’s room. Nicolson 
| ‘went towards him and took his hands to guide-him to a 
chair. “J/s vont nous lacher, ils voni nous lacher’ (“They are 
going to abandon us’) was all that the Ambassador could say. 


Narrator: Sir Edward Grey refused to give any other answer 
on August 1, but 
events moved 
quickly on the 
second. 

France actually 
mobilised at 3.55. 
: p-m. on August I; 
and, as we know, 
Germany mobi- - 
lised at 5 p.m. 
on the same day. 
On August 2, Eys- 
chen, President of 
the Government of , 
Luxemburg, tele- 
graphed to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey: - 

EYSCHEN: Sun-: 
day, August 2, 
very early — the 
German __ troops 
entered Luxem- — 
burg territory. § 
Theseoccurrences 
constitute acts ; 
manifestly con- | 
trary to the neu- | 
trality of the 
Duchy guaranteed 
by the Treaty of 
London of 1867. 


NARRATOR: -France 
made a_ protest, 
but England made 
no protest against 
this violation of 
the neutrality of 
Luxemburg. Bel- 
gium remained, 
but its territory 
had not been ent- 
ered yet by the 
Germans. 

- London, August 
1. Sir °“Edwatd prince 


oe Pe te Ce ne ee ae 
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to remain neutral. I replied that I could not say that: our 
hands were: still free, and we were considering what our 


- attitude should be. All I could say was that our attitude 


would be determined largely by public opinion here, and 
that the neutrality of Belgium would appeal very strongly 
to public opinion here. 4 


Narrator: On the morning of Sunday, August 2, a Cabinet 


had been held. A letter from Bonar Law was read, leader 

of the Conservative Opposition, agreeing to ‘back us up 

in any measure we may take for the support of France and 

Russia’. Immediately afterwards about 2 p.m. Grey gave 

the French Ambassador this assurance: 

Grey: I am author- 
ised to give an 
assurance that if 
the German fleet 
comes into the 
Channel or 
through the North 
Sea to undertake 
hostile operations 
against French 
coasts or shipping, 
the British fleet 
will give all the 
protection in its 
power. This assur- 
ance is, of course, 
subject to the 
policy of His 
Majesty’s Govern- 
ment receiving the 
support of Parlia- 
ment, and must 
not be taken as 
binding His 
Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any 
action until the 
above contingency 
of action by the 
German fleet takes 
place. 


NARRATOR: The 
Cabinet met again 
on Sunday even- 
‘ing and came to 
a decision about 
Belgium, reported 
to the King thus, 
Lord Crewe act- 
ing for Mr. As- 
quith: 

Crewe: As regards 
Belgium, it was 
agreed, without 


Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador in London, visiting the Foreign Office on any attempts to 


Grey: August 3, the day of Sir Edward Grey’s announcement of the British attitude in the state a formula, 
Grey: I told the House of Commons that it should be 
German Ambassa- made evident that 


dor today that the reply of the German Government with 
regard to the neutrality of Belgium was a matter of very 
great regret, because the neutrality of Belgium affected 
feeling in this country. 

Narrator: Annotation by the Kaiser: 

Kaiser: This drivel of Grey’s shows that he absolutely doesn’t 
know what he is to do. 


Narrator: The next part of this interview is reported by the 
German Ambassador. 

LicHnNowsky: ‘Should we (Germany) violate Belgian neu- 
trality in a war with France’, said Grey, ‘a reversal of feeling 
would take place that would make tt difficult for the (British) 
Government here to adopt an attitude of friendly neutrality’. 


_ Narrator: Annotation by German Emperor. 
.  Katser: Humbug! It has not adopted it so far. 


- Narrator: Grey resumes. ' 
Grey: He (Lichnowsky) asked me whether, if Germany gave 
a promise not to violate Belgian neutrality, we would engage 


a substantial violation of the neutrality of that country would 
place us in the situation contemplated as possible by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1870, when interference with Belgian inde- 
pendence was held to compel us to take action. 


Narrator: In other words, England would fight if Belgium 


were attacked. The invasion of Belgium by Germany was 
hourly expected. Shortly after 3 p.m. on Monday, August 3, 
Sir Edward Grey spoke in the Commons: 


Grey: Today events move so rapidly that it is exceedingly 


difficult to state with technical accuracy the actual state of 
affairs, but it is clear that the peace of Europe cannot be 
preserved. Russia and Germany, at any rate, have declared 
war upon each other. 

I now come to what we think the situation requires of 
us. For many years we have had’a long-standing friendship 
with France. . . . But how far that friendship entails obli- 
gation’. . . let every man look into his own heart, and his 
own feelings, and construe the extent of the obligation for 
himself. I construe it myself as I feel it, but I do not wish 
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German cartoon of 1914 headed 
‘The Protector of the Peoples’ 
Rights’, showing Sir Edward 
Grey saying: ‘War is a business 
just like anything else’ 


to urge upon anyone else 
more than their feelings 
dictate as to what they 
should feel about the obli- 
gation. The House, indi- 
vidually and_ collectively, 
may judge for itself. I 
speak my personal view, 
and I have given the 
House my own feeling in 
the matter, 

The French fleet is now 
in the Mediterranean, and 
the Northern and Western 
coasts of France are abso- 
lutely undefended. The 
French fleet being con- 
centrated in the Mediter- 
ranean, the situation is 
very different from what 
it used to be, because the 
friendship which has grown 
up between the two 
countries has given them 
a sense of security that 
there was nothing to be 
feared from us. 

My own feeling is that 
if a foreign fleet engaged 
in a war which France has 
not sought, and in which 
she had not been the 
aggressor, came down the 
English Channel and bombarded and battered the unde- 
fended coasts of France, we could not stand aside. I 
believe that would be the feeling of this country. 


We feel strongly that France was entitled to know—and _ 


to know at once! whether or not in the event of an attack 
upon her unprotected Northern and Western coast, she 


* 


French cartoon: ‘Look out for your skin, William!’ 
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“NO THOROUGHFARE 


BRAVO, BELGIUM ! 


Punch cartoon of August, 1914 


could depend upon British 
support. 

Narrator: He then read 
this telegram from King 
Albert to King George: 

ALBERT: Remembering the 
numerous proofs of your 
Majesty’s friendship and 
that of your predecessor, 
and the friendly attitude 
of England in 1870 and the 
proof of friendship you 
have just given us again, 
I make a supreme appeal 
to the diplomatic inter- 
vention of your Majesty’s 
Government to safeguard 
the integrity of Belgium. 

NARRATOR: He added: 

Grey: If in a crisis time 
like this, we run away from 
these obligations of honour 
and interest as regards the 
Belgian Treaty, I doubt 
whether, whatever material 
force we might have at the 
end, it would be of very 
much value in face of the 
respect that we should 
have lost. 

NARRATOR: Just. after Grey 
sat down, he received a 
message from the Belgian 
Minister, which he read 
out: 

Grey: Germany sent yester- 
day evening at seven o’clock a Note proposing to. Belgium 
friendly neutrality, covering free passage on Belgian — 
territory, and promising maintenance of independence of 

. the kingdom and possession at the conclusion of peace, and 


PA CAE 


threatening, in case of refusal, to treat Belgium as an _ E 


enemy. A time limit of twelve hours was fixed for the 


‘ 
- 


"posible means. 

Of course I can. ay say ‘tiie ae patie data are pre- 
' “pared to take into grave consideration the information which 
_. it has received. I make no further comment upon’ ity” 


‘Narrator: About 5 p.m, ‘Sir Arthur Nicolson, the Permanent 


S sy eee, was sitting in the Pemten se Office. eee a 


~ cer burst i into the room. Ma Yat 


rc Thank God! Now thos course is os but i it. will be 

‘~aterrible business. 

“Narrator: An hour later- Sir. eek Grey came into ‘the 
room and Nicolson congratulated him on the success of his 
~ speech. Sir Edward did not answer. He moved into the 
centre of the room, and raised his clenched fists above his 
head. He brought his fists with a crash upon the table. tise 

'Guew T hate war! I-hate war! . -.. ay 


Narrator: About 8. 30. this same evening, ‘Giey was with a 


friend in-his roonr at the eecsen Office while the dusk was. 


> falling. -2 Cat RE on a 
Grey: The lamps are going cout over all Europe; we shall not 
see them lit again in’ ‘our lifetime. ede 


‘Narrator: On August 4, Mr. Asquith wrote in his diary: “ 

“ASQUITH: | We had an interesting Cabinet, as we got the 
news that the Germans had entered Belgium and had 
announced that if necessary they would push their way 
through by force of arms. This simplifies matters. So we 
~ sent the Germans an ultimatum to expire at midnight, 


: requesting them to give a like assurance with the French 


that they would respect Belgian neutrality. 

‘NARRATOR: If not, the British Ambassador was to ask for his 
passports and say England would take all steps in their 
power to uphold the neutrality of Belgium, and the observ- 
ance of a Treaty. This ultimatum went at 2 p.m. A reply 
‘was demanded by midnight, but midnight for Germany was 

11 p.m. for England, so by that timé England would be at 


‘war if there was no satisfactory answer from sacopas The 


private secretaries dashed in to “say 


gnts Tey. 


~ While they w: were so engaged abou 


declared war with England. “This was not what was ex- 
pected, The message to Prince Lichn: 
be sent him at 11 p.m: along with his passports, was altered. 
It was ‘now amended to ‘The German Empire having 
declared war upon Great Britain’. This message dismissing 


Lichnowsky was sent to him at the German Embassy, and 
the i ‘Messenger had returned by 10.15 pm. -* 


~<A few minutes later, an urgent telegram aerived from Sir 
Edward Goschen at- Berlin. It ‘reported that the Chancellor 
had“informed him’ by telephone that Germany would not 
teply to the ultimatum, and-that therefore, ‘to: his infinite 


regret, a state of war would arise by Be os Germany 


had not declared war. © - 
The Foreign Office realised that a ‘mistake had bse inne. 
and that they had handed to Prince Lichnowsky an incoriect 


- déclaration of war. It was decided that at any cost this.docu- 


ment: must be retrieved and the right one substituted: The 
youngest mmember of the staff was ‘selected for this invidious 


; mission—it was Harold Nicolson; son of the - Under-Secretary. 


“He walked across the Horse: Guards’: Parade to where 
was the side door of the Embassy at the bottom of the Duke 
of. York’s: Steps. After much ringing; a footman appeared. 
He stated that Prince Lichnowsky had gone to bed. The 
Foreign Office. Clerk stated that he was the bearer of a-com- 
municationof the utmost importance from Sir Edward 
Grey. He*was conducted to a room. There was a scteen 
behind the door, and behind the screen a ‘brass bedstead on 
which the Ambassador was reclining in- pyjamas. The 
Foreign Office clerk stated that there had been a slight error 
in the document previously delivered, and that he had come 
to substitute for it another and more correct version. Prince 
Lichnowsky indicated the writing table in the window. ‘You 
will find it there’, he said. A receipt had to be demanded 


and signed. The blotting pad was brought across to the bed, 


and the:pen dipped in the ink. While the Ambassador was 
signing, the sound of shouting came up from the Mall below, 
and the strains of the ‘Marseillaise’. The crowds were 
streaming back from Buckingham Palace. 

he the Great World War eis years ago. 
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/ | By DOUGLAS JERROLD 


Mr. Douglas Jerrold is editor of ‘The English Review, 


O readers of the speeches and writings of our 

politicians the question ‘Can liberty survive demo- 

cracy?’ will sound paradoxical. Our liberties, they tell 

- us, depend wholly on the preservation of the present 

political system; any deviation, either to the Right or to the 

Left, means tyranny. We, declare Sir Herbert Samuel and 

Major Attlee in chorus, are the very bulwarks of the liberties 
of the people. 

There are signs (some of them to be found in this series) 
that this kind of special pleading is being accepted for a good 
deal more than its face value. Even Professor Ernest Barker 
is infected slightly with the political virus. He tells us with 
admirable clarity and characteristic felicity what liberty is, 
and how political parties may destroy it as surely if not as 
easily as dictators. But at that point he left us with a pious 
expression of confidence in British Commonsense. If, how- 
ever, as he says, and as all wise men agree, the supreme moral 
factor, under God, is individual personality, we are faced not 
with a nice problem by checks and balances but with an abso- 
lute limit to the rights of the state. It is time to face the 
facts. And the first fact is this: Majority rule is the essence of 
political democracy. A whole people cannot govern, and since 
differences of opinion are natural, the only possible way in 
which political democracy can function is by the over-riding 
of minorities. That, under political democracy, means, point- 
blank, the denial of liberty to such minorities. It may be right 
to take by force a proportion varying from a quarter to over a 
half of everything a rich man earns and to take from his widow 
and children nearly half the entire fortune which he leaves. I 
do not propose to discuss political rights or wrongs in this 
article: we all have our own opinions. The procedure I men- 
tion, however, is a denial of individual liberty. It is a far 
graver denial to dictate to the poor where and for how long 
their children shall be educated, to canalise their savings into 
state insurance funds which they do not directly control, and 
to depress their standard of living in the interests of egalitarian 
and other political theories. How far we have got from liberty 
was well shown in the outcry over the 1926 Act regarding the 
political levy on Trade Unionists. Personally, I felt, like many 
political independents, that the outcry was justified because 
the compulsory political levy was a perfectly fair instance of 
the working of majority rule, which the modern state itself 
has accepted as perfectly just. The fact still remains that the 
outcry arose because the state, reverting for once to the princi- 
ple of liberty, said that no man should be forced by economic 
or political pressure to contribute out of his earnings to a party 
whose aims he might in theory dislike. It will be evident to 
my readers that the same argument applies to every kind of 
not essentially public service to which rich and poor (and ulti- 
mately the poor most of all) are compelled under political 
democracy to contribute. f 

We cannot understand this liberty question until we realise 
that the key words in this controversy are not essentially public 
services and political democracy. 


Where the Minority Must Lump It 


Where a service is necessarily discharged centrally on 
behalf of the community there is still an infringement of 
liberty if it is discharged in one way pleasing to the majority 


when there is another way more pleasing to a minority. This 


occurs in the case of police services, defence services, water 


supply, public sanitation, and so on. The point is, however, 


that in these cases the infringement of the liberty of the 
minority is unavoidable unless we accept as an alternative the 
infringement of the liberty of the majority. If 10 per cent. of 
the public object to a police force and a system of law com- 
munally enforced and 90 per cent. want such a system, the 
go per cent. must have it, and the 10 per cent. must lump it, 
for the essence of such a system is that it applies to all. Other- 


Wise it becomes a different system. 


But consider the other case. It is not of the essence of 


and an exponent of the idea of the Distributive State 


abstaining from alcoholic liquor that other people also abstain, 


whether wholly or in certain circumstances. It is not of the © 


essence of education that everyone is educated. So far from 
that being so, it is actually to the advantage of child A if he 
starts life with education, while his little neighbour B has none. 


And so with insurance, the marketing of potatoes, the closing 


of shops, the broadcasting monopoly, and so on. None of 
these things is in its essence a public service in the one vital 
sense that you have to have it as a public service compulsory 
for all, or do without it. . 


The Parliamentary State and the Totalitarian State 


The plain fact is that the whole theory of the modern state 
is anti-libertarian because the modern state is a positive state. 
It is a state which sets out to do things for people, not, like the 
old-fashioned state, to maintain conditions under which people 
if they like (and only if they like) can do things for themselves. 
The battle between fascism and parliamentary democracy is 
not a battle between tyranny and liberty, but between two 
forms of authoritarianism, between the Parliamentary State 
which takes its code from majority opinion, and the. Totali- 
tarian state which claims to incorporate all the activities of 
its citizens in the texture of the state itself, by making the 
state merely the aggregate expression of the different corporate 
institutions through and in which every citizen lives and moves 
and has his being. The kind of franchise which the citizens of 
Italy enjoy in electing their representatives to the corporate 
bodies which organise their respective activities is of course 
quite irrelevant. It would be as absurd to condemn the English 
Parliamentary system because our franchise was for centuries 
narrow and privileged as to condemn the Totalitarian State 
because of defects in the existing Italian franchise. Both the 


Parliamentary State and the Totalitarian State, however, un- | 


hesitatingly and without any exception assert the right to 
coerce without mercy all who object to their policies. All that 
they differ in is the sanction on which they base their policies— 
in the one case a majority vote is held to convey a moral 
sanction: in the other case the moral sanction is held (in theory) 
to derive from the absolute value of the principles applied in 
the construction of the constitution. 

Our government is, in fact, wholly anti-libertarian in theory 
and practice, even though it does allow for the effective re- 
flection of majority opinion in the government of the day. 
This effective reflection, however, derives from the nature of 
the British people today, and could be, and would be, secured 
in England under a Soviet system or under a Fascist system or 


_ under a system analogous to that of America. 


Real Democracy Impossible Without Liberty __ 


All this business of representation has nothing to do with 
liberty. The liberty we enjoy under Parliamentarianism is the 
liberty to coerce our fellows if we can get enough of them to 
agree with us. That is not liberty as known to philosophers, 
but the right of a populace to tyrannise. The question for us 
is whether democracy is possible without that right being 
conferred on majorities? If not, democracy and liberty are 
incompatible. : 

At this point I would remind my readers of what I said a 


little while ago, that one of the essential words in this con-. 


troversy is the epithet political as applied to democracy. The 
answer to our dilemma is, in fact, simple enough. Liberty 
cannot survive political democracy, but real democracy cannot 
exist without liberty. 

Liberty, said Lord Acton, is not merely the chief, it is the 
only political end. The science of politics is not the discussion 
of an ideal pattern of society, nor the art of politics the art of 
seizing enough power for long enough to order society to the 
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Can Liberty Survive Democracy? 


pattern that seems to you best. That kind of nonsense, at __ 


which our modern politicians are playing, is not politics, but 


a constructive denial of the possibility of political life. Any 
fool can plan a society in which we can live without liberty. 


.<% 
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The science of politics is the : 


“maintain society and preserve liberty"For people who believe - 
_ in liberty, which means for people who believe in the dignity - 


of man as the possessor of an immortal soul, there is no other 


F. and there can be no other political problem. And until we 


a 


return toa free society there can be no democracy worthy of 


the name. Democracy is a free association for common ends 


of free men, not a periodical walk of wage slaves to the polling 
_ booth in the hope of curtailing somebody else’s liberty in 
.’ order to make their own slavery a little less irritating. 


__ The whole essence of liberty and democracy lies not in the 


right to tyrannise over a minority, but in the right to remain 


__ free in a minority. The problem of politics is to preserve that 


AE 
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right without public disorder or an infringement of other 
people’s rights. There is one solution to the dilemma and one 
only, and that is the economic independence of the individual 


_ based on the distributed ownership of property. This solution 
_ may be impracticable, but, if so, liberty is impossible and de- 


mocracy is impossible, and the greatest of secular problems, 
which has engaged the attention of civilised mankind in- 
creasingly since the dawn of civilisation, must be abandoned, 


in this so-enlightened century, as impossible. 


Personally, I refuse to believe this. But if we are to work for 


its solution, we have got to face two things with frankness and 


courage. The first is that liberty is not consistent with equality, 
and the second is that liberty is inconsistent with the unre- 
stricted right of majorities. Liberty demands a drastic and 
continuing restriction on the rights of governments, and the 
substitution, for the restraints imposed by governments, of 
the restraints imposed by the nature of man and the penalties 
inflicted by freedom itself on those who abuse it. The restraints 
imposed by the nature of man, however, will never be evoked 
or become effective until man is economically free. Respon- 
sibility comes, not with use, but with ownership, and owner- 
ship can never be reconciled with the public interest unless a 
man is free to lose what he has acquired. This freedom, in its 
turn, will prove fatal to-a widely-distributed system of pro- 
perty unless steps are taken to restrict the abuse of superior 
power, intelligence or acquisitiveness. This measure of re- 
striction marks the limit of political interference with indi- 
viduals which is consistent with liberty. For its effective 
limitation it demands the common acceptance of a common 
code of morality. Liberty in a completely secularised state 


Music 


science which tells us‘how to professing a purely negative police court morality is. 
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possibility. The Christian State is a condition of the freedom 


of Christian men, and the Ethical State is the condition of 
liberty for all who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Granted this much, the condition of liberty is the restriction — 


of state rights which are relative in favour of individual rights 
which are absolute. This restriction is in the judgment of 


many far more likely to be achieved under an English version — 


of Totalitarianism than under a Parliamentary system deriving 
its sanction from the continental doctrine of the absolute right 
of majorities. The present anti-libertarian tendency of the 
Italian government is marked but accidental; the same anti- 
libertarian tendency in England is slight but inherent in our 
system. That, for Englishmen who love liberty, is the fact to 
be faced. The rest, from the point of view of liberty, is all 
gas and gaiters. 


Does Liberty Matter? 


‘Does Liberty matter? Is it not, on the whole, of more im- 
portance, that people should Lave equal incomes and fortunes, 
should be uniformly well clothed, well fed and well housed? 
Is it not better to assert and enforce the majority opinion in 
these matters, and let theoretic goods. like liberty, which, after 
all, can never be completely enjoyed, go by the board? 

That is the question which the modern world will have to 
answer. ; 

It is merely a question-begging expedient to contrast the 
positive good things which you hope to get by suppressing 
liberty with the negative conception of liberty itself. An age 
which is taken in by this kind of clap-trap is not an age with 
the fibre, the character or the intelligence to take on, with any 
hope of success,-the task of ordering and arranging human 
happiness. The whole question, of course, turns not on the 
rival merits of the two alternatives, but on the possibility of 
achieving health, wealth and happiness without liberty. You 
can talk about doing so to the end of the chapter. Can you do 
so? The world has been experimenting with the political 
state for over a generation. Are we healthier, wealthier, wiser 
or happier in a degree even faintly proportionate to the in- 
crease in the resources made available to humanity during 
this period? There is not one intelligent man in Europe who 
would dare to say ‘yes’ to that question. I leave the moral to 
my readers. ; 


. Early Welsh Music 


By LL. WYN GRIFFITH 


pieces of music were played on the harp by Mrs. Dol- 
metsch. They were modestly described on the programme 
as “Two Ancient British Pieces for the Harp’, and if a 
suggestive and scholarly article in the Times by Mr. Gerald 
Hayes had not stimulated curiosity in advance, it is more than 
likely that the occasion would have passed without the atten- 
tion it deserved.’ ew i : , 
Arnold Dolmetsch has made so many discoveries, and has 
done so little to exploit them to his own advantage, that there 
is a danger that the world at large may not rate them at their 
true worth. His work is absorbed quietly into the corpus of 


- knowledge, and we grow to think that it has always been there. 


Fortunately, most of the leading music critics were present at 
this concert, and the verdict of one of them may be taken as a 
measure of the importance of this ancient harp music. 

‘The supreme interest.of this music’, said The Times, ‘is that 


it reveals.an understanding at an early date of certain musical 


concepts which hitherto it had been assumed belonged only to 
our music of today and yesterday. It distances enormously the 
horizon of modern harmonic thought’. ‘s 

What, then, is this music which has upset all existing notions 
of the history of harmony? Whence came it, and where has it 
slept all these years? 


_. There is a small folio Welsh manuscript in the British 
Museum, written in a seventeenth-century handwriting, con- 

taining some ninety pages of music in tablature. It has passed 
_ through many hands, and in the eighteenth century someone 


ee 


added a title page to it, calling it Musica, and going on to say 
that ‘The following Manuscript is the music of the Britains, as 
settled by a Congress, or Meeting of the Masters of Music, by 
order of Gryffydd ap Cynan, Prince of Wales, about 1100 A.D., 
with some of the most antient pieces of the Britains, supposed 
to have been handed down to us from the British Druids’. At 
the foot of the new title page is a note to say that ‘This Manu- 
script was wrote by Robert ap Huw of Bodwigen in Anglesey in 
Charles ye Ist’s time, some part of it copied then, out of Wm. 
Penllyn’s book’. 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the manu- 
script, nor that it was written by Robert ap Huw in the early 
part of the seventeenth century: Wm. Penllyn seems to have 
flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. Robert ap 
Huw tells us that in another book he has written out some more 
music, but this other manuscript has not yet been found. There 
are in this folio nineteen complete pieces of music, some of 
considerable length, each bearing a distinctive name. One of 
them is called ‘The Prelude to the Salt’, and at the end of it is a 
note, in the same handwriting as the tablature, saying that this 
music used to be played before the Knights of King Arthur 
when the Salter was placed on the table. The only comment 
we can make upon this is that it was evidently part of the tradi- 
tion of the time. There are many other smaller pieces, some of 
which we can only regard, in the light of our present know- 
ledge, as being, in effect, patterns of harmonic variation. ‘ 

We can definitely say of this manuscript that it is authentic, 
and that it is not later than 1650. It is interesting to note thay 


‘when he compiled it, Robert ap Huw thought it. 
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necessary to add a double key to his tablature: from ~ 
this we can infer that the tablature was not widely 
known at the time. It may be that it was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in Wales to write down this 
harp music, and that it was transmitted orally from 
master to pupil as part of the mystery of the craft. 

However confident we may be about the date of the 
manuscript, we have not yet discovered direct exter- 
nal evidence about the date of the music. Putting 
tradition on one side for the moment, there are two 
factors of importance arising from the manuscript 
itself. The names of some of the ‘measures’ (the 
patterns of harmonic variation) appear to be of Irish 
origin, possibly transliterated into Welsh, thus sug- 
gesting a history reaching back into days of close 
contact between the two nations. Moreover, the 
music itself, when played, carries its own certificate 
of antiquity: it is not like anything we know to 
belong to the period between the thirteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

It is difficult to describe music in words, but an 
attempt must be made to show why this early Welsh 
Harp Music is thought to be both very old and also 
important. If we take a quick glance at the history 
of music from the middle of the thirteenth century to the 
eighteenth century, beginning with ‘Sumer is icumen in’ 
and ending at Bach, we see it—admittedly foreshortened 
—as a period of devotion to counterpoint. We can follow 
the varying growth of contrapuntal skill, in the serene beauty 
of the music in the Worcester MSS., in the vocal part 

writing of Palestrina, 
f in the English Madri- 
gal School, in the 
triumphs of the Eng- 
lish Viol Fantasies. We 
are led through some 
bold harmonies at 
times, but they owe 
their boldness to the 
exigencies of the coun- 
terpoint. In the eigh- 
teenth century we see 
the growth of the 
‘vertical’ use of chords 
in conjunction with a 
rhapsodical manner of 
writing, leading us from, 
say, Bach’s recitatives to 
the music of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The outstanding 
characteristics of this 
Early Welsh Music are 
that its harmonic lan- 
guage is that of our 
own day, and that in 
some of the pieces so 
far transcribed a 
melodic line of rhap- 
sody is woven into the 
harmony. It is full of 
what we now call 
‘inversions’: in this it 
resembles some of the 
thirteenth-century music, but, speaking generally, it is totally 
unlike what is commonly called ‘old’ music. To quote 
The Times again, one of the pieces—‘The Elegy of Ivan ap 
y Gov — 

Starts on an unprepared discord of the appoggiatura type: it dwells 


on melodic motives which draw their character from the contrast of 
poignant discords seeking and ultimately finding resolution in 
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The Crwth 
National Library of Wales 


-obtained from the Secretary of. the Federation at the above 


“8 AUGUST 1934 _ 


Page from the Welsh manuscript music book written by Robert ap Huw in 


the early seventeenth century 
British Museum 


consonance, and alternating with arabesques producing a curious 
hesitancy by the use of rapid repetitions of notes... . The factis thatthe 
ancient harper uses what has been the common. speech of rhapsodic 
harmony any time in the era which extends from Bach to Elgar, but 
it is a speech so dependent on the clear recognition of chords as parts 
of speech that little trace of it is to be found in what is generally 
thought of as the contrapuntal period which culminated in Palestrina, 
Lassus and Byrd. 


If this manuscript has been known since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and studied at various times, why is 
it that we have had to wait nearly two hundred years to hear 
the music? So far as we know, the first attempt at deciphering * 
the tablature was made by Lewis Morris, about 1740. He was 
a cultured and intensely patriotic Welshman: he was born in 
1700, and spent many years surveying the Welsh harbours 
for the Admiralty, so that he knew the country well. We must 
assume that although little more than a century had passed 
since the manuscript was written, harp music of this kind had 
ceased to be played, for he failed to decipher it. Several others 
failed after him, including a nineteenth-century harpist who 
erroneously concluded that it was written for the crwth. 
Traditional knowledge sometimes dies quickly: in little over 
a century the art of viol-playing died out in Europe, and it 
was revived in our day by the man who mastered this harp 
tablature, Arnold Dolmetsch. 


Apart from its historical interest and value, this music has 
qualities that make it immediately attractive to us. It is 
beautiful, free, and rich, standing above all question of period 
and age: it is direct and fearless, and full of passion, without 
any veil of the ‘antique’, and it appeals at once to the ordinary 
listener. Is there any more of it, and is there any music for 
the crwth—one of the instruments for which no music fas 
yet been found? What is the exact nature of the connection 
between it and Early Irish or Scotch music; and to what 
extent does it show the influence of the trouvéres? These are 
all matters for the scholar to study, and it is to be hoped that 
the University of Wales will take up the challenge. 


We are asked by the Federation of Festivals (22 Surrey Street, y 
London, W.C.2) to remind Madrigal Singers and Chamber a 
Music players that entries are due for the Madrigal Summer - 
School from August 16 to August 23, and for the Summer : 
School of Chamber Music from August 25 to September 8; 
there will also be a Chamber Orchestra for students from 

September 1 to September 8. Full details of these courses, open 
to all singers and players, and all held at Bangor, may be 


address. ; 
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y last article (THE LisTENER, June 27) I referred 
e listeners” difficulties with certain musical works. It 
ins to deal with the question of what kind of help they 
are to expect from the critics. Obviously, help of a kind 


without prejudice. The critic’s duty is to throw light on the 
‘music as it stands, embodying the composer’s purpose and his 
way of achieving it; and also to discover why he, the critic, 


i 
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reasons which will appear most positive to him may mean 
__ nothing whatever to the listener who in turn hears the same 
_ Music. Whether these reasons be his own thrills (or shudders 
of disgust) or features in the music itself, as seen and described 
ap OY. him, does not alter the position in the least. Most critics 
__ and readers of criticism, it is true, admit nowadays that there 
is a fundamental difference of value between criticism that 
expresses personal feelings or views and criticism that sets 
forth truths which must be the same for all people; that, as 
Us Mr. Wilenski puts it (THE LISTENER, July 4), ‘the critic’s busi- 
___ hiess is to record what he knows and not merely to make auto- 
_ biographic confessions of his likes and dislikes’. Thus stated, 
fs the case is so strong that it seems as though to describe a 
_ ¢fitical judgment as reflecting its author’s likes or dislikes was 
to pass on it a sentence against which there is no appeal. 
___ Listeners, duly aware that no human being is infallible, will 
___ beall too prone (especially when disagreeing with the critic) to 
. 


brush his utterances aside, with, maybe, a contemptuous 
_ ‘Physician, heal thyself.’ But the whole argument rests upon 
an initial misunderstanding. Notice, for instance, in the quota- 
tion from Mr. Wilenski, the insidious little word ‘merely’. It is 
the key to the whole matter. Most certainly the critic must not 
‘merely’ record his own feelings: but those feelings are and 
must be the starting point and raison d’étre of the whole argu- 
ment he builds up—unless he happens to be one of those 
people who, following blindly the dictates of others, put into 
circulation currency of whose value they themselves do not 
feel sure. i 
This is superabundantly demonstrated throughout the 
most interesting series ‘What I Like in Art’ now appearing in 
Tue LISTENER; even in Mr. Wilenski’s own article: the critic 
has to find out whether the artist ‘was engaged in an activity 
which he (the critic) finds good or bad’, whether the artist 
‘was what he considers a “‘good” or a “bad” man’, and so on. 
In short, the critic cannot help starting from his own indi- 
vidual view. To discover the reasons for this view is a second 
step, whose direction and compass depend entirely upon the 
first. Mr. Kenneth Clark’s article (THE LISTENER, June 27) 
makes the point admirably clear. ‘When enjoying a picture’, 
he says, ‘first of all . . . he is struck with its general beauty 
. . . This is an instantaneous process, a great moment, the 
esthetic shock . . . Then comes a period of inspection, and 
then another of mental activities during which the senses 
renew their power of receptivity and become ready for further 
esthetic shocks’. If the first shock is not pleasurable, he con- 
tinues, do not give up but await the moment of grace. 

Of course, if neither the first pleasurable shock nor the 
moment of grace come, all our arguments, be we critics or 
listeners pure and simple, are meaningless, however objective 
they may appear to be. The esthetic shock, the subjective 
impulse, immediate or delayed, is not only the decisive but the 

necessary factor. Whenever we single out a point of invention 
‘or treatment—structure, proportion, colour, expressive 
accent—modulation—it means we have found it significant. 
It stands to reason that in the ‘enthusiastic analysis’ which 
Mr. Clive Bell rightly recommends, the enthusiasm element 
simply cannot be objective and impersonal (I need not waste 
the readers’ time by showing that the same applies to con- 


_ demnatory criticism, which originates, so to speak, in ‘enthusi- 


asm against’). : — 

_ Mr. Wilenski is quite right, in theory, when he says that a 

_ critic should be able to say why a drawing (or a symphony) is 

d or bad, whether he likes it or not. But in practice, as 

; ‘ Be Richerds remarks (Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 224): 
__ For obvious reasons, he rarely makes any such statement, 
" Any honest reader (or critic) knows fairly well the points at 
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more positive than the mere advice to listen attentively and. 


_ finds this music good or bad. The trouble is that even the - 
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which his sensibility is distorted, at wiichie fails as a normal — 
critic, and in what way. It is his duty to take these into con-— 
sideration when passing judgment. His rank as a critic depends | 


as much upon his ability to discount these peculiarities as upon 
any hypothetical impeccability of bis actual responses. 

Yet, we may well ask, does and can a critic dealing with 
music know his shortcomings as well as one dealing with the 


other arts? Let it be marked, the above quotations are all 


from examples of literary or art criticism—from orders of 
criticism which stand far ahead of musical criticism in the 
matter of background, charting of the field, and technique; 
and that, even if musical criticism had reached a less embry- 
onic stage, there would remain the fact that music is far more 
elusive than any other art, the treatment of a work being its 


very subject, the expression being the very idea, and the 


form the very contents. ‘ 

The critic, then, must rely upon his own intuition. To de- 
nounce autobiographical confessions may sound plausible 
enough. But, thinking again, we shall see things differently. 
Admitting, as a matter of course, that the critic’s business is 
to stimulate, enlighten and guide: has no autobiographical 
confession ever led readers to envy the writer, to wish to 
emulate him? never shown them the path and encouraged 
them on the way? Objectivity as an ideal—and even with the 
knowledge that it is unattainable—will, of course, help the 
critic to test his individual feelings and his arguments. It 
could do much more than it has done so far. It has not rid us 
of the critic as virtuoso, who indulges in displays of skill and 
cadenzas ad libitum regardless of the matter in hand, which 
is to be fair to the artists and to enlighten the public; nor of 
the critic as wiseacre, who goes thanking his stars that he is 
not as other men; nor of any of those critics who are convinced 
that ‘objectivity is their tivity, and subjectivity other people’s 
tivity’. Still it is the one and only remedy against all such 
forms of short-sightedness or egotism. Mr. Wilenski is a 
thousand times right when he says that the critic ‘should 
contrast his own experiences with as many experiences by 
other people as his knowledge and intuition will enable him 
to do’. This, by the way, is where musical criticism often fails. 
In this country especially, there are many critics who hardly 
ever quote other people’s views except to challenge or deride 
them. One naturally suspects that they do not think it possi- 
ble to learn from the utterances of others. , 

Needless to add that this taking other views into account 
can always be done without the decision being left in 
abeyance. The only cases in which a critic is justified in 
withholding his own conclusions are when he is writing an 
introductory article before a performance, or programme 
notes; for then he-must avoid prejudicing the public by 
adverse criticism or by praise which may be found excessive. 
But when the time comes for him to pass judgment his duty 
is to give his readers the personal, well-weighed but utterly 
frank views failing which that balance of opinion which in the 
last resort is the nearest possible approach to objectivity 
could never exist. 

Which is the best way of doing this? I should very much 
like to see a series of articles on ‘What I like in music’, the 
writers of them dealing with instrumental, non ‘program- 
matic’ works only. This would show how very difficult it is 
to approach music as music in a way that’ will convince 
readers, or even help them to form a genuine conviction. 
It might also provide materials for a comparison of methods 
from which both critics and listeners would learn a good 
deal. A series ‘What I dislike in music’ on the same lines 
would be equally useful, but, unfortunately, less practicable. 
The critic’s active dislikes ought to be as instructive as his 
loves; but, in actual fact,they are far more easily ascribable to 
his blind spots and prejudices. There is a general agreement 
to the effect that to see beauty where other-people fail to dis- 
cover it is an advantage. This axiom would never have 
obtained currency had it been worded ‘to find beautiful what 
other people find cheap and nasty’. However, there is no need 
to dwell on the point: the best way for a critic to draw listeners 
away from what he considers bad is to teach them to love what 
he considers beautiful. 


_ Bethlehem. ee oe Bed 
There was a sudden movement outside the post.office. An. - 
African sounded a gong with a wooden hammer, and a crowd ° 
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By E. L. WOODWARD 


OUR months ago, and mile upon mile away, we had 
_, landed at Lobito Bay. I remembered a Portuguese 
Customs house; the half-finished pavement of the main 


now from the high plateau to the sea at Tanga. Time after 
time during the night I had looked up from my pillow to see 


the outline of the Usambara hills, or the moon’s circle blurred 


by the thin wire netting of the mosquito blind. The wheels 
had groaned and creaked round the many curves as we 
descended three thousand feet into the plain. The sun was 
already hot at half past seven when we collected our luggage 
on the platform at the railway station and drove to the hotel. 


There was nothing to do all day except wait for the evening 
when—if our ship were late—we could bathe in a tepid sea, 
and walk back through the palm grove in the crystalline half- 
hour before dark. Within the hotel there was nothing ‘signifi- 
cant; a lounge on the right, a bar on the left, opening on the 
verandah. The dining tables were at the darker end of the 
lounge. The lounge was full of the oily, sickly smell of Africa. 
_ It was too hot to read. Anyhow, I had only one book, a 
volume of Ruskin’s Modern Painters which I had bought at a 
bookshop in Uganda. I took a chair to the verandah, The 
view from the verandah was divided by eight square pillars, 
yellow-painted, with black capitals. There seemed something 
familiar about these colours; only after half an hour did I 
remember that my own hall in England was yellow-painted, 


with black lines. At home a red-tiled path led from the 


archway to the gate. On either side of the path there were 
flowers changing with the seasons, but most vivid when the 
poppies were in full bloom. Here, in Africa, beyond the 
window boxes a flame tree filled the centre of my view; its 
branches held their scarlet flowers like a great candlestick in 
daylight with red candles unlit. To the right of the flame 


tree a group of Africans were sitting on the verandah steps and 


low wall of the post office, waiting for the morning’s letters 
to be sorted. To the left, a notice board, reaching almost to 
the level of the lower branches of the flame tree, kept on 
repeating to my eyes the words ‘Parking ground: way in’. 


‘There were three or four cars on the worn turf of this parking 


ground. A lorry, driven by an African, was drawn up under 


the shade of the trees. Two rickshaw boys were asleep on the 
grass. Beyond the parking ground an ugly white wall and . 
corrugated iron roof were partly screened by trees, and to the 
left again I could see the shimmering water of the harbour. 
‘Here, in the shallows, a German steamer has been sunk 
'. during the War; the empty hulk was still only half submerged: 


by the tide. There was a craziness, a sense of foiled purpose, 


-about this wreck; the sense of frustration which robbed the. - 
-passions of the War of any real power to purge the emotions 
through pity and terror. This township of Tanga has two 
War memorials; an English and a German; but the place ~ 


seemed to me neither English nor German. I felt that it never 
had been German in the sense in which many colonial towns, 


Nairobi or Kampala, for example, are English. The Germans - 
had been too self-conscious, too careful, too ungracious. In — 


any case the town of Tanga was African. The Africans walked 
about in the sun. They walked with strong limbs; theirs was 


the freehold, although they had taken no part in the planning - 
of the streets and houses, although they know nothing of » 


the science which had made the wealth of the place, and were 
only passive instruments in the exploitation of this wealth. 
An African boy, in charge of a white child, came into the shade 


of the car park. The child could only just walk, and the boy | 
followed its wandering path. He was careful to guide the — 
child away from the road; his eyes never left this child, as - 
though he were guarding a king’s son. He might have been a - 


servant left by one of the Three Kings to guard the Child at 


yards away. Each porter was given a green ticket. After they 
had taken their tickets they walked down to the harbour in 


street lamp posts without lamps; three apes playing — 
in a garden with an empty beer bottle. We had come down - 


little groups, laughing and talking on their way. For the — 
second time a red motor lorry clattered past. The electric — 
‘horn was broken, and a man by the driver’s side blew a small 


trumpet almost without pause for breath. f 
Within half an hour the letters had been sorted. A few 


cars, driven by Europeans, called at the post office. The hotel — 


mess boy (wearing a long surplice-like coat and a red band 
over his shoulder—as though he were a deacon) talked at the 
door with the bar boy (another deacon) and with two boys from 


_—i, << s. e 


one of the warehouses. The rickshaw boys had gone downto 


the harbour. They came back with a party of Germans from a 


liner which had just arrived. The deacons brought beer, and I 
listened to banal jokes repeated from mouth to mouth with 


' gurgling of laughter and rolling of fleshy chins. 


A posse of askaris passed by. They wore the familiar blue : 


of English policemen, mixed with a lighter khaki. Their belts 
and arms carried gleaming white plaques. Dark blue puttees 
-were wound tightly round their legs from knee to ankle, above 


their lithe, bare feet. Now and again Indians went past the — 


hotel. They moved nervously, almost furtively, with none of , 
‘the soft, easy swing of the Africans. The Indian women and 
children looked gay enough in their tawdry silk; but the | 


children might have been old men and women—they seemed 


‘cursed by some over-delicate timidity, unable to find freedom 


or pleasure in the sunlight. - 
Above the clatter of the Germans and their beer mugs, I 
heard a sound of rhythmic chanting; short bars of music sung 


‘antiphonally, with a quick pause between each bar. As the 
chant grew louder, a cart heavily laden with maize came into 
“view. It was drawn by a gang of porters, three pushing, three 
pulling, and two at the wheels. I wished I could fix for 


ever in bronze these splendid, dark limbs, muscles at full 
strain, under the whiteness and planetary strength of the 
¢ i y ? 


sunlight. 


The Germans went into the lounge to eat a sweating 


Mittagessen. A young girl came to the verandah, and talked ~ 


with a friend. She said that she had been in hospital for three 
months; at last the doctors had allowed her to work; only in 
the mornings. It was a great expense. You earned nothing. 
You were paying out all the time. You came here to make 
money, and the money was going on doctors. 


In the late afternoon, when the flame trees had begun to 


cast a longer shadow, we also went down to the harbour, and | 


were rowed out to the liner. The porters carried our luggage 


to the main deck. I heard the clatter of the loose steps of the 
companion way.under their bare feet, a sound like the hollow 


‘ noise of cavalry on the cobble stones of a market square. 


The Africans turned back to their country, and I to mine. 


_ There are books upon books about Africa; none of these books 


has more wisdom than two African proverbs. 


‘The small palm nuts are not the servants of the big palm. 
nuts’, 6) = (eee 


‘The heart is not aknee which one can bend’; - _ 


For the opening of the Radio Exhibition the Times is bringing 
out one of its special numbers, wholly devoted to broadcasting. 
These special numbers of the Times are well known for giving 


in compact and easily intelligible form a full survey, highly. 


up-to-date, of some particular industry or field of human 


- activity. The Broadcasting Number will give an insight into the 
. newest of the great industries, the wireless industry, both on . 
. its technical and its programme side. There will be articles 


describing the actual electrical and other processes by which 
broadcasting is achieved. But the main portion of the number 


is devoted to the programmes, to the side of the industry which ~ 


most nearly touches the ordinary person. The whole chain of 
invention, organisation, rehearsal and transmission through 
which the programmes sent out from Broadcasting House 


. have to pass. is explained by people with expert knowledge 
i. guage. A great deal of light is ea 


but in simple: and direct languag 


sad ee a2 the actual difficulties which confront those ; 
of porters came together from some warehouses .a hundred BEG Aeron ALM oar img thd emer Viet ne 
“ The number will be 


expérimental or proved, by which those difficulties. are met. 
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odern Houses at Gidea Park 
3 Some examples of the houses now on exhibition at Hare Street, Gidea Park, erected to desig 
Peer: held by the Directors of Gidea Park, Ltd. Editorial reference will be found on page\224 


Prize-winner, Class B (cost £800). Architects: Scott, Chesterton Prize-winner, Class D (cost £1 


ms submitted in the competition 


5250). Architect: L. W. Thornton 


and Shepherd, FF. and A.R.I.B.A. White, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Prize-winner, Class C (cost £1,040). Architect: J. Moore Simpson, A.R.I.B.A. 


Prize-winner, Class E (cost £1,575). tArchitects: F. Skinner and Tecton e 5 Gane ie 
Photographs by courtesy of ‘The Architect and Building News’ 


ar eee ae. asa ay Fac Minjor of Mibnchoster, and Member of Parliament, has 2 wide experience ofa 
affairs, both national and municipal, defines the qualities of a good citizen: and Dr. Delisle Burns, Stevenson ; 


? Lecturer i in Citizenship t in Glasgow University, discusses how they can best be inculcated 


ks Pn W hat Qualities should a Citizen have? ; 
ae ; By SIR B. D. SIMON. Raised 
And he should know Senter of the modern world, how men 


EFORE we can usefully consider the question ‘Can we 


educate for citizenship?” we must first examine what we © 


mean by citizenship: what qualities we want our~ 
citizens to have. Thé Fascist deAtands ‘blind obedience’. 
and uses the schools, the press, the wireless, the cinema—all 


the arts of i intensive ‘propaganda—to ¢ convert his citizens into ~ 
5 unthinking followers of their leader. © 
He has no doubt as to ‘the profound importance ofeducation to - 
_ produce the kind of citizen he wants. The greatness of this 


docile, self-sacrificing 


country has been built up by a very different kind of citizen; ~ 


his chief virtues have been independence and love of liberty. 


5S By ‘eternal vigilance’ hie has gradually established a democratic 
y a governed by discussion and persuasion rather than by” 
violence. 


ee: are springing up all over the world, justifying their existence - 


a alleging that democracy has failed. And the problems of 


oath ‘plenty, of the constant menace of war in” spite ; 
efforts of the League of Nations, are so eee and 


> Teadership’ and servitude. 


if we are gradually to develop a finer and nobler civilisation, 
our citizens must care more and know more. In the first place 
they must care more; far too many accept all the privileges that 
democracy gives them as a natural right; their idea of citizen- 
ship is to demand more-and more from the State and to give 
nothing i in return. They must learn to look back over the great - 
_ British struggle for liberty, beginning with the signing by King 
_ John of Magna Charta at Runnymede seven hundred years 
ago, and to learn that in this country, as elsewhere, parlia- 
mentary government is our only protection against the 
methods of Hitlerism as described the other day in The Times: 
‘The brutal persecution of all who are suspected of disaffec- 
tion; the suppression of all freedom of speech and even, as far 
id neon of all freedom of thought; the plague of spies which 
the whole land and make every man suspicious of his— 
neighbour; the constant glorification of force and violence’. 
Good government depends in the last resort on the deter-_ 
mination of the ordinary man to have it. He must have a deep 


concern for the life of his fellows; a real sense of social respon- . 


__ sibility. But it is not enough only to care more; he must also , 

_ know more. He should learn what mankind owes to the free 
use of his:powers of: thought; to the triumphs of science, which _ 
have released us from: the age-long burden of heavy toil, 
which have replaced the galley slave by the steam-turbine. He’ 

_ should know'something of history and especially of the great 
struggle: ni coats pe an to think, discuss and i Septet < 


—_' 10. ‘Abie Siediact educational aims-are referred to’ 
| the common use of the phrase. ‘the teaching of 
ees Oe the ‘training Ais sense, of 
sympa c9) the willingness to elp in working” 
r gots The other i is giving knowledge of the 

$ aboitt the olitical and economic system under which we’ 
e* 1 Attitudes carinot be taught “by: diréce in~ 
‘ion. No ‘on ‘citizens by preaching at. 

As Edmond Holmes said int What is and what might. 


‘The teaching 
andindre Let the child be so educated that he will develop _ 


“of citizenship must be entirely informal’ 


4 


and nations live together. Of course, the man in the street can 
never understand such problems as the currency question, any 


more than he can understand Einstein’s theories; these must ~ 


always be left to experts. What he can and should acquire is a 
general knowledge of how man came to be as he is, and to 
think and act as he does, and a conviction, arising out of his 
studies of the past and present world, that he has duties as a 
citizen of the world as well as of his own country; that peace is 
better than war; that poverty must be abolished; that every 


child must grow up healthy, well fed, well housed, in beautiful 


surroundings, and must be given the best possible education. 
- Anybody who has taken an active part in politics realises 


Se ‘ that the average voter knows and cares almost nothing about 
PEt few. years ago "democracy seemed safe. Today dictators 


public affairs; he is generally a good worker at his job; but a 
bad citizen. And is not this exactly what we should expect? A 
boy, after leaving school, spends eight hours a day learning his 
job. As regards politics, all he gets is a few minutes a day read- 


ing the often misleading and tendentious pc = pe of a 
€ | scrappy hysterical newspaper. © 


Modern polities are difficult to understand; they can only. be 


- made intelligible and interesting by the right kind of educa- 
‘If freedom and parliamentary government are to 2 ail, 


tion. It is not enough to teach a man his vocation, however 
well; a first-class engineer, trained only in science and engin- 
eering, devoting his whole time and energy to the design of 
improved machinery, may render great service to mankind. 
But, knowing nothing of social affairs, he will be utterly in- 
capable of forming any sensible political judgment. Even sup- 
posing his education not to have been so narrow: supposing he 
studied Icelandic sagas or Romance philology at some Uni- 
versity and became an eminent scholar in his subject: he would 
be a very exceptional man, a first-class engineer and a first- 


class scholar. But he would still remain an entirely incom- 


petent citizen of a democratic State; his opinion on any 
political subject would be worthless—unless he set to work to 


_ study the modern world. 


Democracy in Britain is threatened, because democrats 
accept the privileges of freedom with indifference, and show 


_ little of the self-sacrificing enthusiasm of the Communist. We 


can only save it, we can only develop a better social order by 
knowing more of what we owe to our great heritage of freedom 
and, above all, by caring more. That is the task before our 
educational system. Excellent though that system is in many 
ways, it has not succeeded in the tremendous task of giving the 
twenty million voters of this country the powers of serious 
thinking about public affairs which they need as citizens in 
these very difficult times..Is the task too difficult. for our 
teachers? How is it to be accomplished? Those are the ques- 
tions for Dr. Delisle Bump toanswer. — <a54 


ae se , How to Teach Citizenship 


pe age > By C. DELISLE BURNS” 


himself freely on all the sides # his being; and his comugnaal 
instinct will evolve itself in its own season’. Clearly a tone or 
atmosphere i in education, to be felt in the teaching of arith- 
metic or carpentry, can induce social tendencies; but direct 


appeals about our great inheritance or ‘your country’ are 


pernicious. In"Gréat Britain our tradition has rested upon the 
tone or atmosphere of loyalty, not upon such doctrines as are 


preached under Dictatorship. Emotions can indeed be trained, 
~ as well as intelligence; but whether citizens are to “care more’ 


does not depend mainly upon the schools. - - 
- The more tangible purpose in the teaching of citizenship 


is s instruction as to ees Cerin it would be Rech if more ~ 
of our citizens knew about drainage and water-supply an 
about the services rendered by the central government. It 
may ; also be useful to know more about the traditional methods, 

still in use, for obtaining the services we enjoy. Such methods 

aS voting and paying taxes and more or less controlling public 


administration by protest or agitation or party organisation— ~ 

alll these can be discussed in schools. It is dangerous to burst _ 

__ with enthusiasm about methods without criticising them in 
_ view of the work which still remains to be done. But in many 


little books on ‘Civics’ children are given the idea that every- 
thing is for the best, if we admire our grandfather’s clothes. 


The job which remains to be done by citizens and their agents, 
officials, or representatives, is more important than the organ-. 
isation or methods originally devised for doing what our grand- ~ 


fathers needed. Poverty and war remain to be abolished; and 
knowledge of facts is necessary for that. In economics the ‘facts 


about ‘making money’ are not so important as the fact that - 


great numbers in all countries have not enough for a barely 
human life. Certainly knowledge of facts is useful for citizen- 
ship: but what facts? 


Probably no facts labelled politics or economics or citizen- 


ship ought to be taught in school, separated from other 


facts about geography or arithmetic or carpentry. ‘Subjects’ 
are bad enough in any case. To add another ‘subject’ to the 
curriculum would be worse than useless. But if the teaching 


of facts about politics or economic organisation or, better still, 


social organisation generally, can be used as a means of 
unifying all the existing ‘subjects’—so much the better. 
Arithmetic, for example, is positively misrepresented if it is 
separated from the practice of agriculture or building or 
transport. All teachers suffer from abstractions called ‘sub- 


jects’: and most teachers are dominated by an unconscious — 


wish to make their pupils into imitations of themselves. But 


the teacher should aim at making good ploughmen or railway- - 


men or textile workers, with pride in their jobs. The life of 
the community is in the work of such common folk, not in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. And if we want to give 
information about citizenship, as an explanation of the func- 
tion each should perform in the community, it may be better 
to teach what ploughing does rather than what voting does. 
If that is ‘economics’ then some descriptive economics may 


Growing Wings 


Staging a Fall 


be viseful but it is ‘to 5 be feared that academic economics 
concerned only with the extreme abstraction of price. That _ 


is-to say, ploughing is considered as a source of income ora 
“cost of production, not as an element in food-supply. Simi- — 
arly in political theory, voting for representatives should be 


considered in schools, as a part of the organisation by. which- 
certain services are obtained. But that can be made part of — 
the teaching of history, including, of course, the history of the - 


past ten years, or part of the teaching of arithmetic. A know- 
ledge of facts about the art of government would certainly 


decrease the gullibility of voters; and it might even bring — 
their agents and representatives to their senses. a: 

. The study of the right methods for Education in Citizenship _ ve 
is to be promoted by the new Association for this purpose. By 
Information will be given by the Secretary, A.E.C., Morley” aes 
College, 61, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S Ys ee ayer 

Complaints about the ignorance of voters are confessions of = 
the failure of their agents and representatives. It is a long » 
story. But probably ordinary folk want to know what they can — 
do to help, not what other people, however noble and expert, 


are doing: and it is difficult for any one to be enthusiastic if he - 


is told that all he has to do is to listen and vote from time to — 
time. Certainly information about government should be in- 
cluded in the teaching in schools: but the effect may very well 
be a desire to change the system rather than to admire it. In 
the democratic tradition we cannot assume that the established ~ 


" order is the best possible. Information about ‘facts’ in the life — 


of men in society is not like information about the stars, 
because we cannot change the course of stars; but any ‘facts’ 

about the community require discussion as a prelude to : 
policy. It is impossible for children to decide about public 
policy; and it would be silly of a teacher to expect them either 
to swallow his policy or to adopt one of their own. But it is 
good for children to know some facts about the way in which 
policy i is decided. 

As in the teaching of science, it is better for the pupil to 
know how results are obtained rather than what the results are, 
so in the study of government it is better to learn how useful 
free discussion and criticism of authority have been, rather 
than to learn what is actually done. Democracy is a method, 
already proved to be more useful than the shooting of critics 
and the edicts of infallible leaders, 


By FILSON YOUNG 


AST week I told you aoe I lost my head over Staines. 

On coming to my sixth lesson after this experience, I 

told Captain Baker that I proposed to fly him and myself 

to Windsor and come back to Staines and to arrive at 
Heston, and, I said, ‘I don’t want to hear one word from you 
unless I do something really bad’. ‘Right, sonny’, he replied, 
‘off we go’. On this occasion he showed me how to take the 
machine off the ground. I had never done it before, and had 
merely felt what he was doing; but he showed me how, when 
the flash came from the control tower and the machine was on 
the leeward side of the aerodrome pointing into the wind, I 
must open the throttle full, put the stick forward and. then, as 
the nose went down (that is to say, when the tail came up) I 
must gently let it go back against the pressure of my thumb 
alone. No pulling. The stick was trying to come back, and I 
had to prevent it, by an easy pressure, until it came back to 
the neutral position; and then I was to put my forefinger in 
front of the stick, and there gently ease or stroke it back, thus 
helping the machine’s own effort to leave the ground. But the 
rudder was the trouble. I had to concentrate on two things: the 
stick, which wanted to come back, and must not be allowed to, 
too soon, and the rudder, because an aeroplane on the ground 
going on two wheels at forty miles an hour, with great wings 
outspread, is apt to be deflected violently to the right or left; 
and you must be ready for these swerves and keep it pointing 
truly into the wind. Easy, when you have done it a few times; 
very difficult, until then, 


Anyhow, off we went and I was happy pad at home once we 
were up a thousand feet. I headed for the Bath Road, pretending 
_ that the machine was a boat; and steered her well and truly until 


it was time to turn off to the left by Windsor. (I should say that 
I was climbing all the time.) There was the river; there was the ~ 


red patch that was Windsor—but where was Windsor Castle?— 


that tremendous’ grey pile which so impressed me the day 
before? I looked about (I am now quite calm about looking 
over the side in different directions) but couldn’t find Windsor . 
Castle, although I knew exactly where it must be. And then, 
instead of the magnificent pile of towers and battlements, I 
discerned what looked like a little grey cottage, among the red 
bricks—Windsor Castle! I was a thousand feet higher than I 
had been the day before. With some transitory thoughts on the : 
relativity of human greatness, I did a rather swaggering bank 
and headed for the Staines Reservoir. When you are over Staines . 

Reservoir, the landward end of the dividing embankment points fa 

to the Faerey hangars which have their name conspicuously 
written on the roof. I found ‘Faerey’, as we call it, and I found 
Heston. Everything was all right. I glided down, and when we 
were over the hedge of the aerodrome, Captain Baker took over 
and I felt the controls while he landed her. This was perhaps 
the top notch of my performances up to date. I had not done 
anything wrong. I had flown the machine quite happily and I 
went away with a feeling of exhilaration. 

My seventh lesson was devoted to learning to take off the 
ground, I got Captain Baker to attend to the rudder on the first 
take-off, so that I could give my whole attention to the stick. 
Since then I have had no difficulty, and I rather enjoyed 
doing sweeping low turns around the aerodrome, with the left” 
wing sloping inward to the fields, and the roar and rush of the 
mighty engine. These low turns seemed to give mealotofcon- 
fidence. I was using the stick more and the rudder less, and» a 


oe a 3 


id a bit of taxi-ing pe the Moped ee fact, ‘when I 
aa from this my seventh and most successful lesson I 


cs Ba eae and had my reward when I pleted ‘A 


It warmed my heart, because I had really been trying to bind 
my heart with hoops of steel, and not to worry. 

a But the worst of flying lessons is that you have no time to 
“rest. on any little laurels which you may have gained. At my 
eighth lesson I felt that I was being put through it. My take-offs 
were not straight; I had developed a weakness of touch on the 
4 _ rudder when we were on the ground, which had not revealed 


_ itself in the air. When the machine is not air-borne it is a very» 


_ different thing. Bumps on the ground deflect it easily, and its 
‘i little wheels on short legs have to be kept straight, and this 
requires a much coarser form of control than when the machine 
__ is air-borne. If you can imagine a 
___ hen scuttering over the ground 


with its wings outspread and try- ; eee 


ing to steer itself with its tail — 
feathers, you have some analogy ¥ 

- to the problem of keeping an — ‘ 

aeroplane straight when it is ss 

bumping over the ground on two ~ 

wheels at forty miles an hour. | 


Then we did turns with and ~ 
without the engine. When you | “ 
close the throttle, the nose sinks; 
when you open it, the nose rises. 
If you hold her up too much with Ay 
the throttle closed the machine ~ Fe Was 
will stall—that is to say, lose fly- 

_ ing speed, and become a mere 
weight attracted by gravity verti- 
cally to the earth; and that is the 
beginning of all disaster in the 
air. So when you are gliding the 
mose must be well below the 
horizon so that gravity takes the 
place of the engine in giving you 
the gliding speed. And that glid- 
ing angle is one of the things that has to be fees ‘fairly soon. 
I think it was in the course of this lesson, when I realised that the 
consequences of a stall was a spin, that I adapted from John Peel 
the rather melancholy little rhyme which ran in my head for 
several days: 

From a stall to a spin, 


; From a spin to a dive, 
i From a dive to a death in the morning. 


And we did spins that day ! 
Before that we did some exercises in reaction. While I was 
flying the machine quietly Captain Baker would give the rudder 
~ aviolent and hideous thrust to one side or the other. It was up to 
me to correct the results of this crude upsetting of the equili- 
 brium and direction. I must say I did this without difficulty. My 
reactions to some things may not be as quick as they once were; 
but I find that my reaction to fear is perfectly normal. Almost 
before he had done it I had as violently corrected his disturbing 
action; and in fact I rather enjoyed this savage movement of the 
_ rudder towards safetyin the air after the delicate, almost uncon- 
scious, movement of it which is all that is normally required. And 
__ after this we did spins. We climbed to about two thousand feet. 


i 


¥ _ Captain Baker said: ‘Now we are going to do a spin. You © 


watch me and then do it for yourself. Now watch it. Bank. 
Hard bottom rudder. Stick right back. Now we are stalled; 
__ now you see we are going into a spin’. The nose of the machine 
_ paused on the swing, seemed to hesitate, and then with a sicken- 
_ ing lurch the whole structure put its nose downwards to the 
earth and began to revolve, the wings going like the sails of a 


belt, with the county of Middlesex directly beneath me revolving 
in a sickening whirl. ‘Now we will come out’, said Captain 
Baker. ‘Watch the rudder. Full right. Centre stick’—and there 
“ rere again, flying Nees the whole catherine wheel hav- 


damned fine performance you put up today’ was the verdict. - 


The spin 


-windmill while I felt my weight held only by the containing | 


giving mys : Lak 
in a swing and getting someone to twist it 


round and round an 


_ round, and then letting it go. But whatever I may have thought 4 


of that at eight years old in an orchard, I finitely did not like it 
at fifty-eight, two thousand feet up in ae air. ‘Now I will do it | 
again to the right side’, said Captain Baker, and then immediate- — 


“ly did it. I was dumb. 7 merely held on. Again the hideous pro- 


cess began. Again Middlesex became a cart-wheel and the aero- 
plane a wobbling top. Again the reversing of the rudder, and out 
we came to normality again.“You see it is quite simple’, said 
Captain Baker. ‘Now we will climb up five hundred feet and you 
will do it’. And here for the first and only time, so far, I jibbed. 
I said, ‘No, I will not do it. It is quite simple, and if ever I get 


‘into a spin, I promise you I will get out of it. But it is no use my 


trying to think when I am dizzy. I will go home and remember 
how it was done, and never forget it. But I will no more practise 
it than I will practise falling downstairs’. I dare say it was weak 
of me, but that is how I felt then, and that is how I feel now. 
There are people who like spinning; I am definitely not- one of 
them. 
When we got down Captain Baker told me that I had learned | 
a whole lot today. Yes, I felt Ihad 
learned a whole lot—too much. 
Such was my fear of being made 
to do more spins that I missed a 
lesson next day; but on the day 
after faced up with a sinking 
heart for my ninth lesson. It was 
_ a lovely day and the lesson was 
devoted to taking off and land- 
ing. No mention was made of 
spins, and I showed an eager and 
welcome interest in all the details 
of taking off and landing. This is 
really the crucial moment of 
_ learning to fly. It is almost.the 
last stage. In the take-off the 
only bother is the complication 
ofthe rudder. We took off," roared 
round the aerodrome at perhaps 
100 ft., throttle down, landed, 
taxied back to the leeward side 
took off again; and so on. It was 


4 . . 3 
OO very exciting, rather agonising 


the moment of taking off, very 
thrilling the fierce snore round 
the aerodrome on slanted wings. The turns came so often one 
had hardly taken off befSre one was throttling down again for 
the glide in. 


There is an entirely different problem at each end of the roar- 
ing semi-circle. I could see what to do on landing, but could not 
know how to find the ‘when’ of it in relation to the ‘how’. I must 
not look over the side, or guess how near I was to the ground. 
I must keep her nose pointing to the far fence of the aerodrome 
and then, at some vital moment most difficult for me to estimate, 
to begin easing the stick back by tiny movements with a pause 
between each saying ‘I won’t let her land—I won’t let her land— 
I won’t let her land—I won’t—I won’t—I won’t—I won’t—I 
won’t—I won’t—’ Bump. We are there. But I must see that the 
nose doesn’t get up again, for the disgrace of landing is bump- 
ing. The tail must touch the ground at the same time as the 
wheels. Shall I ever be able to do it? It cannot be memorised, 
systematised, drilled. Every landing is different, and every land- 
ing is an adventure. These details seem so trivial when I tell 
them; and yet they have meant so much in the way of effort and 
concentration to me that I feel I should not be giving a true pic- 
ture if I suppressed them. 


Landing 


Ce tgeti from ‘Aviation of Today,’ 
by J. L. Nayler and E, Ower (Werne) 


.greate horses, as well for the shape 


_it, and, making some brass handles 
‘made from the statue, realised a 


‘to royalists who bought them for 


‘triumph. John Rivet made more 
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Le Sueur’s Statue of Charles I 


By CHARLES WHEELER 


HIS monument in brass and stone stands at the top 

of Whitehall on the site once occupied by the final 

cross (Charing Cross) set up by Edward I to mark 

the last halting place of the body of his Queen which 
was brought from Lincoln for interment in Westminster 
Abbey. The site was chosen for the execution in 1660 of the 
regicides who were responsible for the execution of Charles 
Stuart, King of England, who now rides triumphantly sculp- 
tured in metal at a place which is loaded with historic associa- 
tions. This is a spot passed every day by thousands of Lon- 
doners, and visitors to London 
from all parts of the world, and 
T have chosen this work of art to 
illustrate my artistic bias, partly 
on account of its prominent posi- 
tion. It has been seen by the great 
majority of my readers, or will be 
seen by them sooner or later, and 
by many it will be seen a hundred 
times, so that if they care to do so 
they can examine it through my 
particular spectacles or through 
their own. 

The statue has a romantic his- 
tory. Its sculptor was Hubert Le 
Sueur, who was born in Paris and 
came to England as a young man. 
He was commissioned by the then 
Lord Treasurer to ‘make a statue 
in brass, a foot larger than life’, 
which it was intended to place in 
the latter’s gardenin Roehampton. 
The sculptor was required to ‘take 
advise of His Majesty’s rider of 


of the horse, and action, as for 
the graceful shape of his majesty’s 
figure on the same’. After the 
death of Charles it was sold by the 
Commonwealth Parliament to one 
John Rivet, a brazier, with strict 
instructions to break it to pieces. 
Instead of doing this, he concealed 


for knives, and producing them as 
large sum by their sale, as well 


love of their king as to rebels who 
saw in them a mark of their 


money by selling the statue at the 
Restoration, whereupon it was mounted on its present pedestal 
where it has stood ever since. 

Why do I like this work of art? The reasons are many but 
I will enumerate the three chief ones. I mean the reasons 
which appear on reflection. In the first instance a work of art 
appeals not through the mind, but through the eyes and 
feelings, and the reasons one gives for its appeal should have 
no place in the original cause of the appeal. Firstly then, I like 
it because it strikes me as being noble to a degree which is 
very moving. It is noble not only because of its technical 
excellencies but because the maker of it has felt a greatness 
in himself which he has communicated through his modelling 
to the beholder. This is sometimes called ‘inspiration’, It 
cannot be explained just how this is done, and no amount of 
verbosity can quite describe the process. An artist feels his 
subject, and if he is equipped with sufficient technical power, 
and sufficient industry, ‘hey presto’, he produces a work of 
art. It is impossible by rule and line to construct art, it is 
crystallised feeling, and its appreciation is a matter of human 
reactions which are so extraordinarily complicated as to make 
measurement of them beyond our power, and any attempt at 


The statue of Edward VII in Waterloo Place, which Mr. 
Wheeler contrasts with that of Charles I opposite 


reproducing them in any other way than by feeling them, 
valueless and vain. The whole statue breathes life. It urges 
forward yet remains fixed, and is so debonair, so truly royal 
in the bearing of the horse and the rider too. 

Secondly, I like it because it is well designed. Design, that 
is ‘order’, is one of the chief essentials in all forms of art, and 
in sculpture design means such ordering of forms and lines 
as to render the work powerfully expressive. This is usually 
accomplished by simplification, and here, in this statue, the 
lines and forms are given as much affinity to geometry and 
architecture as to nature. Examine 
the illustration and you will see 
that the arch of the horse’s neck 
is a quadrant unbroken by locks 
of the mane, that the legs might 
almost have been set out with set- 
squares. The tail is quite vertical 
and rigid, the right foreleg nearly 
‘horizontal, and from the knee, 
vertical. The figure of the king 
approaches the vertical and his 
right arm keeps within the com- 
position, and, if continued, the line 
of it would meet the quadrant of 
the horse’s neck at its origin. The 
whole of the brass is contained 
within the limits of the stone base. 
The left hind leg is made out of 
angles of 45° and 90° while the 
two standing legs carry up the 
vertical lines of the exactly square 
panel at the sides of the pedestal. 
The creases in the horse’s neck 
radiate geometrically. The forms 
are so broadened that the muscles 
of the horse are not obviously dis-' 
played, rather are the large pieces 
of neck, body and limbs made to 
‘read’ as undisturbed masses of 
strictly shaped metal. The hair of 
Charles, and of the horse’s mane, 
also the creases in the riding boots, 
the stiff saddle-cloth, are all 
ordered. There is nowhere about 
this group any accidental form, no 
loose pieces, but it is groomed and 
stated with precision and discip- 
line. It is controlled in allits parts, 
and since control is the lordliest 
of human virtues, evidence of its 
application, as in this sculpture, 
is in itself an admirable thing. 
‘Control’ is perhaps a better synonym for ‘design’ than ‘order’. 
And so I call the work ‘well designed’. 

If you go to look at this statue again, will you go to Waterloo 
Place, two minutes’ walk away, and look at the statue of 
Edward VIIin front of the Atheneum Club? You will see that 
the artist here has made his sculpture with all the qualities I 
have named missing. The lines are ragged, the horse is 
troubled with muscles, the line of the mane is broken and the 
general tenor of the whole is restless and uncertain. Edward 
rides a restive charger, Charles a noble beast full-charged with 
dynamic energy, and yet with a static statuesqueness un- 
equalled by any other monument in London. This comparison 
provides an admirable lesson in ‘goodness’ and ‘badness’ of 
design as it appears to me, and, if you care to make it, will 
express what I mean more than these written words. (The illus- 
trations to this article will help you to compare the points I 
raise, but, as with all sculpture, flat representation is a poor 
exchange for the solid impression gained by one look at the 
thing itself.) So that if you have any care to know what I like in 
art, walk from Charing Cross to Waterloo Place and then back 
again so that your last thoughts shall be on the better, byfar,of 
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the twostatues. Before I go tomy third point, let me say that the 
base on which the statue is placed completes the whole designin 
a most splendid manner. I know of no pedestal which is at the 
same time so graceful and strong, so rich and so simple. The 
relation of its height to that of the horse makes an agreeable 
proportion, while the square panels at the side give it great 
strength and dignity. The carvings of the royal arms at front 
and back (now much weathered butstill beautiful) make a foil to 
the plain sides and help the spirit of gaiety the statue breathes. 

Thirdly, I like it because 
it is unlike any photograph 
of horse and rider I have 
ever seen. It is seen, that 
is, not through the lens of 
a camera but through the 
eyes and mind of an artist. 
When I was examining the 
sculpture one day prior to 
writing this, I was fortun- 
ate enough to see draw up 
in front of me for a while, 
a mounted policeman. He 
was sitting well on his 
handsome horse which 
would have probably 
appeared to a horseman 
(which I am not) an ideal 
charger perfectly ridden. A 
passer-by, thinking I was 
admiring the living eques- 
trian only, remarked to me: 
‘A fine horse that’. ‘Yes’, 
I replied, ‘a fine horse’, 
though I was thinking 
chiefly of the brazen image. 
‘Supposing’, I said to my- 
self, ‘you could cast in 
metal that policeman and 
his horse, just as they are, 
would you make a piece of 
sculpture worthy of com- 
parison to that Royal por- 
trait?’ ‘Certainly not’, I 
replied to my own query, 
‘jt would make a wretched 
monument’. There was no 
sculptural design in the 
iving images, no necessary 
simplification of form or 
ordering of lines into archi- 
tectural or geometric 
shapes, withal there was no 
thrill of that emotion of 
sublime dignity and vigour 
which Le Sueur has in- 
fused into the work of his 
hand, and yet in them- 
selves they were a goodly 


sight. When next you look The statue of Charles I in Whitehall by Hubert Le Sueur; the pedestal was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren 


at King Charles I hope you 
will see also my mounted 
policeman. You observe, 
it does not matter, in a piece of sculpture, whether the horse 
or rider is the ‘very spit’ of those perpetuated, and it is very 
doubtful if King Charles ever rode a horse like Le Sueur’s. 
(By stepping across Trafalgar Square to the National Gallery 
you may see at the top of the stairs the equestrian portrait of 
the same king by Van Dyck and will notice quite a differ- 
ently proportioned animal there painted.) The imperative 
requirement of a work in sculpture is that it shall be sculp- 
tural, which always demands that lifelikeness shall give 
place to bronzelikeness or stonelikeness, and therefore a com- 
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plete translation of the forms and lines into other terms than 
Nature’s. 

And now that I have told you, by this example, something 
of what I like in art, will you let me say to you that you 
should not in the slightest be troubled if you do not agree with 
me? You may know a good deal about art, or, which is more 
probable, you may know very little, but since you have read 
so far I assume you are interested in art and care for it. That 
is the vital thing. Given this care and interest, the way is open 
for you to enjoy it, and 
the enjoyment of art is 
wide and can be intense. 
The first requirement is 
that you shall care for it 
enough, while the amount 
of time and thought you 
choose to give to the con- 
templation of it will de- 
termine how far you shall 
go into the fairyland of the: 
Fine Arts. I have proceeded 
into it a certain distance, 
others have gone further, 
yet others again have gone 
in different directions in 
this vast domain and have 
therefore different vistas, 
so that what I like in art is 
only what those like who 
are similarly situated to 
myself, that is those who 
have gone just so far and 
along the same road. There 
are other avenues to ex- 
plore, other thrills to ex- 
perience for you and for 
me as we proceed further, 
and if I may be so bold as 
to advise you—like just 
what you like so long as 
you like it ardently (Art 
will have no other than an 
ardent lover) and so long 
as those things you pre- 
tend to admire are sculp- 
tures or pictures or build- 
ings which really stir in you 
fine feelings, not affected 
ones, and that they are 
works which somehow get 
at you, you know not why 
nor if you are sensible will 
you care. If you do not 
like the statue of my 
choice do not strive to like 
it, but look out for a sculp- 
ture in London’s streets 
or museums or whereso 
you will, which you hon- 
estly do like, get joy from 

Photograph: Will F. Taylor it and be thankful; more- 

over, be careless if you 

choose of the loveliness which Charles Wheeler sees in this 

great statue by Le Sueur of the Martyr King riding splen- 

didly atop Sir Christopher Wren’s fine pedestal, carved 

luxuriantly by Joshua Marshall, master-mason to the Crown, 
more than two hundred and fifty years ago. 
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The ‘Twenty Years Ago’ programme printed in this issue 
should give special topicality to the sections on the Great War 
in the Fourth Edition of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries by A. J. Grant and Harold Temperley, published by 
Longmans at 12s. 6d. 
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oi FREDERICK 


"So 

FE ‘moved ey quietly and evenly in our village. Lying 
as it did somewhat off the beaten track, the changes and 

fluctuations of the greater world outside left little mark - 

dupon its smooth path. Even the arrival of-a stranger—a 


- foreigner as the villagers had it—was an event in our lives. Bill 


was suspicious of them all. 

~ One morning I noticed a strange figure walking up the village 
* street—-and I paused in my task of mowing the lawn to scrutinise 
him. Bill was coming down the street as the stranger went up. I~ 
saw them stop—have a few words together and then pass. As 
_ Bill drew alongside my wall I leant over and hailed him. ‘Who 
was that you spoke to just now?’ I said, ‘I don’t think I’ve seen 
him before’. ‘I don’t rightly know, sir’, said Bill, “’e were a sort 
ofa jockey chap wi’ a little whipstick. I called ’im “‘Sir” but ’e 
weren’t no more “Sir” than I am!’ And Bill no doubt had the 
right of it. 

- But one day there came a startling—an epoch-making— 
change in our quiet lives. For years—long before we came to our 
cottage—the village had basked under the benign eye of Constable 
Passenger. A local man himself, he was sympathetic to the 
peccadilloes of the more wayward of his charges. Many a bicycle 
lamp had he helped to light—and if it were stone cold, in spite 
of its owner’s earnest assurance that ‘it must a’ blowed out this 
very second’, who was he to contradict such a statement? The, 


children too respected him, and his ‘Now then, you young rap- 


scallions, what be you a’doin’ of?’ was quite sufficient to bring 
home to them the enormity of their crime in throwing stones at 
the Parson’s apple trees. ‘Live and let live’ was Constable 
Passenger’s motto, and consequently, even though many a dog 
in the village had never brought a penny to the county revenue 
and though occasionally game was shot without a licence, peace 
reigned supreme in our village. 


Our New Bobby— 


But old age at last claimed our guardian of the law, and Con- 
stable Passenger retired, not long after our arrival, His place was 
taken by a very different type of man. Sergeant Pilcher was ‘a 
foreigner’, and a very efficient and purposeful member of the 
Police Force. A smart dapper man, he was more like an army 
instructor than a policeman. Bill summed him up at once. ‘I sin 
our new Bobby this morning’, he said to me, ‘an’ I’ll lay ’e be 
goin’ to stir things up afore long’. 

Bill’s prophecy was a true one. It certainly did not take Ser- 
geant Pilcher long to make his presence felt. Bill was my inform- 
ant, as usual, of the first onslaught on our evil ways. The old 
man was almost inarticulate in his excitement. “E be at it!’ he 
shouted to me across the street one day. Bill had an extraordi- 
nary habit of beginning his opening remarks from a distance. 
‘Who’s at it?’ I asked in bewilderment. “Why that new Sergeant 
as I told ’ee about—’e’s got’ em all a’rampaging an’ carryin’ on 
summiat cruel’. I was still in a fog so I opened the gate and in- 
vited Bill into the garden—it was the only thing to do when Bill 
was like that—and gradually I got a coherent statement from 
him. “Ounds were a’meeting at the Langston this morning’, he 
said at last, ‘an’ I were a’walkin’ down wi’ Jim an’ our George, 
an’ us come to the cross-roads at the top o’ the railway 7ill, an’ 
there ’e were a’standin’ cool as cool wi’ a notebook in ’is ’and, 
a’taking down the names o’ all the ladies and gentlemen as were 
a’ridin’ along the footpath. As I come up ’e cotched the Master 
ah, an’ the Whips, an’ ’ole ’eap more 0’ pink coats an’ tall ’ats— 
took all their names down an’ said as ’ow they’d all be a’sum-" 
monsed fer breakin’ the law. You never sin such a commotion 
as there were—an’ they was all a’cussin’ an’ creatin’ at ’im pro- 
per—but bless ’ee,’e didn’t take no notice, just went on a’writin’ 
down their names. ’E ’ad nigh on all the ones as passed by me as 
I come along. I knewed as ’e were a sharp customer soon as I 


_ clapped my eyes on ’im. We ain’t a’goin’ to get no peace no 


more now’. Indeed it was all too true, our new broom had made 
a very clean sweep at the first stroke. And although this was a 
minor tragedy it had its humorous side. Most of the morein- 
fluential members of the Hunt “as ’ad bin cotched’ were on the 
Bench, and when the day of reckoning came, had to appear in 
turn before each other. We could afford to be amused at all this, 
but the next attack was launched at the very heart of our village, 
and our laughter died in our throats. 


—Stirs Things Up 


We—nmy wife and I—were possessed of a staunch alone 
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companion—a little gentleman i in a white coat, at once the joy. 8 


and the bane of our existence. He was a Sealyham and rejoiced 
in the apt name of ‘Bob Boozer’. Indeed he was more than a ~ 
companion, he was a shadow. Wherever we were, there was Bob 


Boozer. Again I was mowing the lawn—whoever did this was 


very vulnerable from passers-by as the main village street ran 
past our wall, and consequently work was frequently interrupted _ 


fora friendly chat with whomsoever happened along. A smartly 
uniformed policeman came down the village, stopped at the 


gate, propped his bicycle against the wall, leant over,and ‘Good 


this might be. ‘I don’t think we’ve met before Sir’, he said. 
‘T’m the new Sergeant and I’m making it my business to get 


‘acquainted with all the householders in this village. You’ve got 


a lovely garden here’, he went on, ‘but these lswie a 7 
must take a lot of looking after’. hi : 

I think Sergeant Pilcher will go a long way in ‘ne Forces 
he is far too clever a psychologist to remain where he is. By 
admiring the garden he had endeared himself to me at once, and ~ 
in a short time we were discussing plants and flowers like old 
friends. He was evidently an ardent gardener and possessed con- 
siderable knowledge as well. My opinion of Bill’s estimate of 
him, ‘the sharp customer as were a’goin’ to stir things up’, was 
beginning to undergo a change, when Boozer came rolling round 
the corner of the inside wall. He came straight up to Sergeant 
Pilcher, wagging his absurd tail—an unusual thing for him to do 
as he generally took little or no notice of strangers. The Sergeant 
stooped and patted him. “That’s a nice little dog of yours’, he 
said, ‘got a bit o’ blood in him too—well bred I should say’. My 
heart warmed to him. Here was a paragon of all the virtues—a 
man to make a friend of. Bill was an old fool to be so suspicious. 
And then the bolt fell. The Sergeant straightened himself, and 
fixed me with a steely blue eye: ‘Have you got a licence for 
him?’ he demanded in his most official voice. I was dumb- 
founded. ‘Good Lord, of course not!’ I retorted. The Sergeant 
smiled, a slow smile. ‘I thought not’, he said. It would be painful 
to relate the subsequent events—needless to say they entailed a 
visit, along with other victims, to the neighbouring town, whence > 
I returned a chastened and a poorer man. Later over a glass of — 
beer I apologised to Bill for~doubting him, and this launched 
him into the following reminiscence. 
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Bill’s Reminiscences 


‘Ah, it be a hard life you know bein’ a Policeman. Be full 0” 
danger too—or was when I come.’ere, but this ’ere Sergeant ’a — 
got ’em in order now, they dursn’t do nothing while ’e’s about. 


re 


morning, Sir’, he said. ‘Good morning’ , said I, wondering who — 
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But you never knows what may ’appen. There was old George 
as were Policeman ’ere afore Passenger come—well ’e ’ad to — 


‘leave the place. An’ it was all because ’e wouldn’t wear a belt — 


round his trousers. ’E were an upright sort 0’ chap, were George 
—used to go to church reg’lar an’ all that sort o’ thing, an’ ’e 


were a stickler fer doin’ what ’e called his duty. ’E ’ad used to — 


say “‘Duty comes first’’, an’ “‘I’d do my duty tho’ it cost me me ~ 
life’. But there were one time as ’e didn’t and it happened like 
this: Dr. Pearce come to ’im one day and sez, “‘George”’, ’e sez, 
“there be some 0’ they young rapscallions a’robbin’ my orchard 
reg’lar, but try as I ’ull I can’t catch ’em. I wants you to go 
along quiet-like one afternoon when they comes outo’ school an” 
see if you can’t catch ’em at it. Give ’em a good fright an’ very 
like they won’t do it no more” 

‘Miss Betty, Squire’s daughter, were a’standin’ close by an’ 
when Dr. Pearce ’ad gone ’er sez to George, ““Look ’ere’’, "er 
SeZ, “don’t you touch they boys, will ’ee? They be friends 0’ 
mine an’ I’m sure as they don’t mean no ’arm. An’ what’s an 
apple or two more or less?” “‘Ah”’, sez George, “you may depend 
on it, Miss, as I shall do me duty, come what may, an’ if I 


_ catches em not even the King of England couldn’t pee em 
10ff7, 2e*sezs ; 


The Chastening of Constable George 


‘So one arternoon George goes along an ’ides behind a tree, 


and sure enough a whole gang o’ they young monkeys comes 


a’sneakin’ into the orchard an’ starts a’shakin’ the trees and 


_ throwin’ sticks at the apples. Ol’ George ’e darts out and starts to” 


run °em—Ah, an’ ’e catches two on’ ’em. ’E allus were a dabster ic 
at runnin’, were George. “Now, then”, "é sez, “I be goin’ to 


take you two lads off to the lock-up an’ charge ” € with st tealin’ a 


fs a sort o’ commotion be’: ‘Is some 

1 *im from the back, an’ then both ’is prisoners starts 

n’ to try an’ get away—an’ when ’e’d got ’olt on ’em 

igain what d’ye think ’ad ’appened? A whole lot more o’ they 

ung rascals ’ad come up be’ind ’im and cut his bracers. - 
_ Well, ’e were in a fair pickle. "E dursn’t leave go 0’ they boys 
for a moment or they’d be gone else, but ’e’d got to do some-_ 

4 thin’ to keep ’is trousers up. An’ as ’e were a’standin’ there 
_ fair muzzled, ’e sin Miss Betty a’comin’ down the street. There 
4 was a bit of a wall close by where ’e were a’standin’, so ’e 
_ waddles off to it and leans up agin it, still ’oldin’ on to they 
_ young rascals, Well it ’elped a bit, you know, but they young 
F _ monkeys starts a’plungin’ and a’scoortin’ about like a couple 0’ 
_. young colts, an’ every time as they give George a jerk 0’ course 
_ it made matters worse. = 
‘Miss Betty come straight up to ’em an’ sez, very sweet: 
“Morning Constable George—what be you a’doin’ of?” “I be 
__a’carryin’ out my duty, Miss’’, sez George, dignified like, though 
4 *e were fair a’sweatin’. ““Well”, sez Miss Betty, “it’s a funny sort 
_ 0° duty then a’playin’ at horses wi’ a couple 0’ boys—but per- 
_ haps it’s a new regulation”. Ah, an’ it looked as if they was a 
playin’ some sort 0’ game, wi’ they youngsters a’plungin’ and 
jumpin’ about, and they wasn’t’alfa’laughin’ neither.“‘No, Miss”’, 


ind ’im an’ ’e feels someone catch _ 


of a rest. ““They looks lively enough’’, sez Miss Betty, a’lookin’ 
George up an’ down careful like, “but I dersay as you knows best”’. 


‘All this time things was a’gettin’ worse and worse, an’ ol’ _ 
George ’e dursn’t look down, but ’e felt more and more uncom-_ 
fortable like, an’ ’e very nigh ’ad ’eart failure every time they 

young rapscallions give a fresh jump. “‘Well’’, sez Miss Betty, 


“I knows as you be a man as allus does ’is duty, but do you think 
if I were to beg these young boys off as you’d let ’em go this 
time?” George said arterwards as they sounded the sweetest 
words as ever ’e’d ’eard, but ’e were still determined like. ““No, 


Miss”’, ’e sez, “duty comes first wi’ me as you knows an’ I would» 
never fall so low as... .!’? Well, ’e might a’ managed to keep ’is - 


spirit up but there were somethin’ else ’e couldn’t, as just then 
both they young monkeys give a great lunge an’ George thought 
it were all over. ““Off you go’’, ’e roars, an’ lets ’em go just in 
time to save ’isself. 

‘But poor o’ George ’e never got over it, *is spirit were broke 
an’ ’e left the place soon afterwards. An’ what do you think as 


someone told ’im. Ah, that that young Miss Betty were at the 


bottom o’ it all’. 


Bee | “Points from Letters 


Ghosts and the Psychologist 


I have followed with much interest the argument between a 
materialist and a magician, published in THE LIsTENER under 
_ the title, ‘Is there an Unconscious Mind?’, which almost 
_ equally well might have been headed ‘Do you believe in Ghosts?’ 
’ or ‘Do we live in Haunted Houses?’ For my own part, I am a 
firm believer in ghosts and myths, so that my sympathies are 
naturally with the psychologist, and I even dare to assert that 
science itself, for all its splendours and triumphs, is but a form 
] of mythology. It makes use of hypotheses, which is only 
another word for a myth, by which we are enabled to enter into 
rich and fruitful relations with reality. But in relation to ulti- 
_mate reality, whatever this may be, our scientific hypotheses 
are clearly myths which must constantly be discarded or 
modified in favour of superior myths. These organised myths 
are essential to civilised life, but in the eyes of God they may 
be no more valuable than primitive myths; perhaps even less so, 
since they lack that spontaneity and joy experienced by those 
_, in closer communion with Nature than is, alas, possible to us. 
But to return_to our ghosts. Will any reasonable man deny 
that we are haunted by the ghosts of our (apparently) dead 
selves? Does not the assumption provide the firm foundation 
- upon which the whole splendid superstructure of science is 
reared? 
y George Santayana, a poet and philosopher of renown, under- 
_ stands perfectly the point at issue between the materialist and 
the magician. One can read all about it in his Life of Reason. 
_ He reminds us that much subsequent scepticism and rationalis- 
ing philosophy will not avail to efface the vestiges of our early 
- communion with familiar gods, and that it is hard to reduce to. 
_ objects of science what are essentially factors in moral inter- 
course. In vain do we discard their fable and the thin proofs of 
their existence when, in spite of ourselves, we still live in their 
presence. He then goes on to describe in a remarkable passage 
the kind of spiritual sickness that may overtake not merely 
individuals but a whole generation, when they are haunted by 
_ old gods and at the same time are unable to find new ones: 
__ This pathetic phenomenon is characteristic of religious minds that 
have outgrown their traditional faith without being able to restate 
the natural unds and moral values of that somehow precious 
system in which they no longer believe. The dead gods, in such cases, 
leave ghosts behind them, because the moral forces which the gods 
once expressed, and which, of course, remain, remain inarticulate; 
and therefore, in their dumbness, these moral forces persistently 
_ suggest their only known but now discredited symbols. To regain 
moral freedom—without which knowledge cannot be put to its 
rational use in the government of life—we must rediscover the origin 
> the gods, reduce them analytically to their natural and moral 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER 1s able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 
__ Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 
a Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


constituents, and then proceed to rearrange those materials, without 
any quantitative loss, in forms appropriate to a maturer reflection. 

This, I take it, is what the psychologist attempts to do for his 
patient. And if he is to be really successful, it seems clear that 
he should combine the qualities of the artist, philosopher and 
scientist. He should be able to understand not merely with his 
intellect, but also, and above all, intuitively and imaginatively. 
And if, on the other hand, the neurologist merely concerns 
himself with vital mechanisms, there will be a miraculous 
element in his successes. R 

To give fresh life and beauty to the ghosts that squeak and 
gibber in the modern streets, so that the squeaks and gibbering 
may be transformed into joyous melodies—that is the problem 
that has to be solved. We shall be very grateful to the neurologist 
and psychologist if they can help us. 


Leeds G. I. PETTY 


Practical Research in Economics 


With reference to Mr. A. M. Talbot’s letter in your issue 
dated August 1, suggesting practical experiments with models 
to test economic theories. This has been done by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton at Gosaba in the Sunderbands, near Calcutta, which 
might be called a Co-operative Commonwealth. Credit is only 
obtainable through the credit banks in each village; rice is 
turned out in the People’s Own Rice Mill, and sold through their 
own agency in Calcutta, and plans were on foot to put in an 
oil-expeller when I last visited the estate; other requirements 
are obtainable through their own co-operative store; and all 
surplus—sometimes called profit—after meeting exceptionally 
low interest charges compared with the normal, are returned 
to the members pro rata. The manager told me that it would be 
possible, in the event of a financial crash in the outside world, 
for the people to exist without cash, by merely extending the 
use of their pass-books to all transactions, somewhat on the 
lines laid down by Bellamy in Looking Backward. There are 
a number of men on the estate (Zemindari) who came to it 
as ordinary labourers on daily rates of pay, who are now very 
comfortably off, as a result of Sir Daniel Hamilton’s vision and 
large heart. 

It is possible that the continued agricultural depression may 
have affected the standard of living, but there could be no such 
thing as semi-starvation, or even unemployment. It is a system, 
capable of indefinite extension, and aims at the ideal of every 
true co-operator—a Worl! Co-operative Commonwealth. 


Cheltenham H. JARRETT-KERR 


descending. on the glens to demand ‘free eggs, free milk, free 
‘potatoes,. free flowers and freedom to utilise gates and fences © 


-—sS While ‘it is true that the youth of Scotland and England is now 
wie a £° mildly disturbing the wild life of the hills, they are merely 


exercising their ancient rights to the use of roads and paths ~ 


mee that their forefathers made. They do not disturb ‘game’ deliber- 
ao. 5 ately. 
a ‘ Deer-stalking isa luxury for a few and a hindrance to the 


mR : enjoyment of many. It employs only a small number of people’ 


for a few months each year, whereas hiking employs thousands 
the whole year through in making clothes, footwear, tents, 
Pl ee riicksacks, etc. It gives considerable help to the prepared-food 
as. ' industry and, paradoxical though it may seem, the transport 
hae sernices are helped. If, as the Duke of Montrose says, deer are 
eee a serious menace to agriculture, they could be killed off in a 
ae few years by the State adopting a system of studied extermina- 
ee - tion, This would be surer, cheaper and less vainglorious than 
ee) the method used by shooting and stalking parties. 
+ Dundee ALAN DIcK 


else What is ‘Political Liberty’? 
Nowhere can be found a precise definition. It is a cant 
expression, vague and meaningless. Presumably it is intended 
pes to refer to the ‘Liberty’ enjoyed by the people to accept 
i _ orreject that which has not proved worthy either of accept- 
= ’ ance or rejection. As Lord Snowden has recently expressed 
Das? a it, “Political Liberty’ is an abstraction. ‘It is all very well 
D> talking abstract theories about Political and Social Liberty’, 
 » esas he says, ‘but there are millions of our population who say 
“What is that to me?” I do not know this Saturday afternoon 
— if I shall have a week’s work next week. What is the use of 
_ talking about political liberty to people who are living in 
- slums?’ 

Is it not time therefore for politicians generally, and Labour - 
politicians particularly, to stop talking arrant nonsense about the 
sanctity of a political liberty, which, for the working class at 

- any rate, is absolutely non-existent? 
May I most humbly suggest to Major Attlee that it would be 
more advantageous to precision of thought and reasoning first 


pe x of all to define accurately all such terms as political liberty, 
me... democraey, public ownership, capitalism, ordered capitalism 
=, Sey and all the rest so glibly slipped from the tongues and pens of 


labour politicians, before venturing to introduce them? For 
example, before one can answer the question ‘Can we preserve 
political liberty?’ we must most clearly and definitely understand 


we can then proceed to discuss its preservation and the possi- 
bility and desirability or otherwise, of its preservation. Labour 
politicians appear to use these political terms without any pre- 
_ cise knowledge of their significance, as loose generalisations 
which leave, and designedly so, room for any interpretation 
which the political opportunist may desire. Hence the politician 
finds them most valuable and can often talk about them for 
hours without precisely knowing what he means himself. 
Needless to say his listeners:remain equally mystified. Regarding 
political liberty, Lord Snowden has most wisely termed it an 
abstraction, but it is even more. To the writer who does not’ 
know if he will have a week’s work next week or next year, 
‘political liberty’ is a ghastly mockery. It is deliberately offensive 
to those millions of our people who know not whence will 
come their next mouthful of bread, if not from the P.A.C. 
Brentwood SIDNEY HALL 


r 

The Royal. Atademy 

Mr. Lamb is both skilful and assured; but his description is 
more satisfactory than his defence. 
' One cannot help envying the monetary resources of the 
Academy schools, and the opportunities which they possess for 
the training of artists. At the same time, however, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that although artists may be cultivated they 
- cannot be created, however*much.- “may be spent.on their train- 
ing. Moreover, ‘he who pays the piper calls the tune’. And if we 
are to judge by the selection of works chosen for exhibition, 
which Mr. Lamb is pleased to call ‘a fair conspectus of the year’s 
achievement’, the ‘approved technicians’ responsible for that 


Academy schéols) cannot escape the reproach of regarding tech- 
nique as an end in itself, instead of only one of the means by 
which art may attain its perfect expression. By their attitude in 


The Duke of i . s account of a certain class of hiker’ 


for firewood when necessary’ is, I hope, recounted from hearsay. . 


what precisely is this ‘political liberty’. Having determined it, 


choice (who also, of course, influence the teaching given in the 


beew of se eset to contemporary work 1 
modern artists justifiably suspicious. of excessive technic: fe § 
lity. A sufficient technique is necessary in order that the 
may adequately express himself, but the over-emphasis of tech- a 
nique, at the expense of other and higher qualities, serves only 
to arouse admiration of the executant’s skill, and such admira- 
tion has no part in the purely artistic emotion which the wo 
of art should stimulate. 

To revert, however, to the summer ‘exhibitions by which the 
R.A. is commonly judged. The aim of these, we are told, is ‘to. ; 


create a continuous public interest in modern work by native 
artists’, Would any representative body of informed modern 
opinion be willing to compliment the Academy on accomplish= _ 
ing their aim? For Mr.. Lamb blithely dismisses what many — 
would term modern art (7.e., work done in a- contemporary — 
spirit) as ‘a number of diverse movements which ignore. 
accepted standards’. But what are these ‘accepted standards’? 
Surely, not Reynolds’ Discourses? For it is significant that the _ 
first P.R.A. only produced his best work when disobeying his: — 
own teaching. EP 
~ Mr. Lamb, however, gives us a clue to these ‘accepted q 
standards’ when he tells us that ‘the Academy is mainly com= 
cerned with the unsophisticated visitor, who hopes to apprehend 
readily what he sees, and to cultivate a personal taste in contem- 
porary work’. In other words, the standard is to be set by that — 
great body of men and women who ‘know what they like’, those 
who know nothing about art and have no wish to learn. Let us 
admit then that the R.A. is out to foster popular art (which, as 
Mr. Lamb understands it, is designed for the people, but not — 
executed by the people), but is this the best art? Is democracy— _ 
the greatest good of the greatest number—good for art? I think | 
not. Attempts to please everybody have seldom proved either 
successful or progressive, for the mediocre is still the least 
offensive to the greatest number. ’ 
Mr. Lamb is ready for this. These ‘ordinary people must be 
familiar with normal forms before they can appreciate the 
. Strange fruits of experiment’. Presumably by ‘normal forms’ he 
means the Academy work of the last fifty years. In that case 
don’t the public galleries contain sufficient examples, and suffi- _ 
ciently depressing, to make intelligent spectators cry out for 
something better? And the duty of the R.A. is surely to give 
them that something better. Such a semi-official body should _ ; 
make use of its powerful position by attempting to lead public 
opinion, instead of trailing miserably behind as it does at — 
present. Mr. Lamb, for example, writes with a somewhat self- 
satisfied air of the forthcoming exhibition of industrial art. But _ 
surely an Academy founded ‘for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures and commerce’ should have organised such an ex- 
hibition five or ten years ago, instead of waiting until the efforts 
of private enterprise had already made ‘ordinary people’ familiar 
with these new forms and materials. e" 
The extent to which many Academicians are out of touch with — 
the best elements in contemporary life and taste was strikingly __ 
shown by the discussion, in the correspondence columns of The 
_ Times, over the admission of Stanley Spencer’ s work to this 
year’s exhibition. Let us hope that the committee will not be — 
frightened out of their new-found courage and that this will 
prove to be only the first step towards a more progressive policy. — 
I’m afraid an advanced policy is too much to expect. _ : Ge 
London, W.2_ G.H.V.BaKeR™ 


It is surely splendid that those for whom the Royal Academy “ 
has always been a slightly indecent and unmentionable topic ie 
(comparable to Tsarism, the Banking System, or the Albert bs 
Memorial) should be reminded by Mr. Lamb that this ‘tho- 
roughly British’ institution not only exists but actually does 
Good Works. Its schools are not useless, and lately it has on ~ 
several occasions covered the maligned walls of, Burlington - 
House with pictures of international interest. But these are, — 
after all, mere by-products of an industry which nobody can — 
pretend i is either flourishing or particularly edifying. = 7 

‘Is it too late, or too early, or simply too ridiculous, to suggest « - 
a function that a responsible Royal Academy might perform? ia 
Might it not be, among other things, a laboratory, even a 
nursery, and a clearing house for the experimental art it so — 
loftily despises? The only ‘expert’ R.A. at present commanding | 
any serious and general respect is a purely technical expert: Dr. 
Laurie. Yet there are aspects of painting even more | di le 
so some of us believe, than that nae treats of the « 


r 
| 


anatomy and perspective. 22 ie 
Let us by all means have our ‘ander treat: the grandiose 


: farms; ates give a fet of | 

1 ndhand pleasure pa spin the turnstile. But who 
uppose that these are representative of the more effective 

nts ie coptenipornsy be ony more than Tomantic fiction 


m tee’ s “disastrous concessions ‘to modernity can give 
ure to absolutely nobody—or do they? 
f, instead of waiting to see how the experimental cat jumps, 
then gingerly admitting twenty years later some debased 
_and bedraggled little imitation of an originally noble movement 
—if the authorities could be persuaded, gently, to keep in living 
intelligent contact with the really vital art of the day, doing. 
work of scholars as well as of technicians? These were not 
ended as merely rhetorical questions. Alas! one fears that 
r are very likely idle. — 
Twickenham 


Roman Roads Near London 
Iam afraid that not all the roads attributed to the Romans are 
their work, but a few miles from here there are traces of the old 
Stone Street which started from the coast near Chichester, 
_ came through Pulborough; Billingshurst, Dorking, Leather- 
head, Ashtead, to Epsom Downs, where the track remains un- 
certain, but according to Mr. Hilaire Belloc, eventually crossed 
: ‘the Thames, somewhere by the present Tower Bridge, j joining 
up with Watling Street to the north. It is some years since I 
_ read Mr. Belloc’s book on the subject, but it might make an 
interesting jaunt for esis! these summer days to follow 
=the route. © - 
 -Ewell > 
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H. G. Porteous — 


: W. F. CHAMPION 


eace and Security 


seneral Gordon, I think, is repeating a familiar fiction whieh he 
says that wars are caused by a nation being ‘defenceless’. Such a 
_ statement betrays, to my mind, an ignorance of our history 
4 which i is surprising. Let him look back upon all our wars since 
1688, and tell us if he can point to one which was caused by our- 
_ selves, or our enemy, being weak and defenceless. 
; Think of the Boers, the Russians, Napoleon, the French Re- 
public—the French Monarchy—in all these wars who was the 
- “defenceless’ power? 
And why should it be different in the future? 
B. S. BOULTER 


yy 
Oxford — 
So much cant and himbug has appeared on the subject of 
ee 
Bias 
xz 
df 


_ poison gas and war that I am tempted to ask Major Murphy, 
when he states as though with his tongue in his cheek, that he 
“.... had a serious purpose. Many people have been seriously 
frightened by grotesque exaggerations’, whether he is acquainted 
with a book recently published, namely, Ernst Henri’s Hitler 
Over Europe? This book I presume he would burn in case our 
frail, inactive afternoon tea-drinkers should die of shock. 
If the facts of ‘Goring’s Air Force over Europe’ or ‘General 
_ Weygand’s Guns’ can be refuted, let Major Murphy as a repre- 
sentative of Imperial Defence refute them. If he doubts the 
_ authenticity of various statements, let him turn to the section 
_ which deals with Austria, where he will find all the statements 
a coincide with what has happened to date. Of course, we all want 
& peace and security, but the longer we postpone telling the pub- 
E lic the truth, the longer will peace and security be postponed, 
2 until the public realises it has been duped. 
New Malden Mase. L, KNIGHT 
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_ Emergency Open-air Nurseries ~ 


‘During July the Master of Balliol amongst others has stressed 
E in your pages the continued need for personal service amongst 
_ the unemployed, and mentioned the work of local Occupational 
Centres, and a possible scheme for the ‘adoption’ of poor fami- 
lies. Earlier in the year Mr. O’Neill spoke about the work of the 
_ Peoples’ Service Club in Lincoln—one of whose most congenial 
tasks was the equipment of a Nursery School. These facts 
_ embolden me to bring to your notice the work of the Emergency 
= Air Nurseries Committee—a committee of educational 
__ experts working in connection with the Save the Children Fund 
—which started in January, 19335 ‘and has embodied in its 
organisation both personal service, the work of local occupa- 

tional Centres and an ‘adoption’ scheme by which for £5 a year a 
can be maintained during the day in any of the.nurseries. 
e nurseries are for children aged two to five who are too 
) attend Maternity and Welfare Centres, and too young for 


Six Emerge Open Air Nurseries fave alceady (eo built 


Brynmawr. The children stay in the nurseries all day and are 


provided with suitable and ample meals (for Which their parents 
pay up to Is. a week), regular rest hours, and space and oppor- — 
tunities for play—none of which are obtainable in their at 
‘present, over-crowded and poor homes. The nurseries are 
staffed by one trained and experienced superintendent (either 
paid or voluntary) and by voluntary helpers, and unemployed - 


men and women have co-operated with the mealies cleaning, 
equipment, washing and caretaking. 

If your readers should feel a call to personal service, and to 
‘adopt’ one of these little children by paying £5 for a year’s 
maintenance in an open air nursery, I would beg them to apply 
to me for all further particulars. The improvement amongst the 
children in the existing nurseries has been immediate and sure, 
and the work is one that has been proved ‘worth while’ in every 
sense. 

London, Ww. C.r Ray STRACHEY 


A Test for Clairvoyance 
In his Science Notes for July 25, Mr. A. S. Russell raised the 


subject of clairvoyance. He rightly stated that the unsatisfactory — 


condition of this and kindred subjects was due to each experi- 


menter exhausting his resources on reconfirming the existence of ~ 


the phenomena and then dropping his research. One reason, I 


think, for this failure to progress beyond the preliminary stages 


of collecting and testing the ‘materials’ is the lack of. a theory 
concerning the nature of clairvoyance which can form the basis 
of experiment. 

May I make one suggestion in the hope of providing a possible 
line of investigation? Briefly it is this. Clairvoyance is merely 
prevision. Until a few years ago this suggestion might have 
seemed absurd, but the publication of An Experiment with Time, 
by Mr. J. W. Dunne, which revealed the fact that prevision 
Occurs commonly in dreams and sometimes in moments of 
abstraction while awake, makes it worth consideration. This 
hypothesis can easily be tested by conducting an experiment 
such as the one at Dukes University, described by Mr. Russell, 
with one alteration. Let the percipient have 100 guesses at the 
identity of cards in a pack. After fifty per cent. let him see the 
correct list after his guess has been checked, in the remainder 
destroy the list after enumerating his successes. If the percen- 
tage right in each section is equal the hypothesis fails, if more 
in the first it may be true. 


Stonehouse T. STRANGE 


Contemporary Criticism 


The reviewer of Mr. Ridley’s Keats’ Craftsmanship concluded: 
‘We may doubt if it would be possible to write a book half as 
good about Shelley from the same point of view’. There is 
nothing radically unsound in this .remark in itself, but con- 
sidered in relation to contemporary criticism, it is weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable. Nearly every critic who writes about Keats 
nowadays takes the opportunity of having a fling at Shelley. 
Such comparisons are odious. Shelley may not be as great as 
Keats, but he is not the humourless, caddish, egocentric pedant, 
whose ‘adolescent’ thought Mr. T. S. Eliot despises. Even 
bardolatry is better than eliotry. 
Broadstairs 


‘Thinking Aloud’ 


Since the conclusion of the series of talks ‘Thinking Aloud’ my 
post bag has been so full that I must beg the hospitality of your 
columns to acknowledge the courtesy and kindness of so many 
listeners, and in response to numerous inquiries state that the 
talks will be published in book form by Messrs. Faber and 
Faber in the autumn. For the same reason I again quote Miss 
Gwendoline Foyle’s lines which I used at the end of the final 
talk. 


KENNETH MUIR 


There’s a glint of gold in the thorn bush 
By the side of the long white road, 

But it’s only a stray straw dangling there, 
Caught from a harvest load. 


And our memories—our golden memories, 
That we treasure, you and I, 

What are they more than a few lone straws 
From a wagon long passed by. 


- Salisbury ARTHUR G. STREET 


and equipped and are now in full swing in such distressed areas 
as Middlesbrough, Hoxton, Merthyr, North Shields, Byker and 9) 
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SECTION Four OF THE COMPETITION has, though not to the 
same extent as Section Two, shown up one of the weaker sides 
of English photography Here the photographer’s problem 


(admittedly a difficult one) was obviously first and foremost to— 


express the spirit of movement and energy in his subject, and 
the many photographs submitted showing a held pose or a 
statue of a figure in action merely evaded the fundamental 
principle involved. Next to the true expression of action, we 
attached equal importance to the technical skill shown in obtain- 
ing a clear; unsmudged photograph of moving forms, and the 
ability to ‘catch’ these forms at a moment where they produced 
a pleasing picture. Unfortunately none of the photographs sent 
us reached a very high standard in both these respects, and we 
have therefore divided the prize of Ten Guineas between M. A. 
Vincent on the score of technical skill and F. R. Winstone on 
‘that of composition. ‘Rodeo’ by Edward Steel was a delightful: 
photograph, but it lost points through the ‘Action’ in it being: 
of entirely secondary importance. i 


Industry 


This subject should reach THE LISTENER office by August Io, 
and.the prize-winning photograph will be published in our issue 


‘ Leapfrog, by M, A. Vincent 


of August 22. The rules of the competition are as follows" 
1. The competition will end on August 31. 
2. A different subject is set for each week and entries should 


reach THE LISTENER office between the Monday and Friday of | 
that week (inclusive). The prize-winning photograph in each 


subject group will be published on the Wednesday week follow- — 


ing the closing date for that group. Entries submitted at any 
time other than during the week for which they are inteatierg 
will not be considered. 


3. A prize of Ten Guineas is offered cae the best photoasipir; 
in each group. The Editor reserves the right to reproduce non-— 
prize-winning photographs at the following rates: {ne 


~ 


Whole page .. .. Two Guineas. 
- ~Half-page ~-«. ©. One-and-a-half Guineas. © - 
Minimum .. _.. + One Guinea.. - 


The above sums, as also the prize-money, will purchase the. 
first British rights of reproduction. 


4. Prints submitted must not be less than 6i ins. by 81 ins. 
_and not more than Io ins. by 12 ins. in size, and competitors | 
‘are asked to send their prints unmounted. 

«. <2Sa yah photograph must | 
be marked clearly on and 
back with the name ~ the 
address of the sender, the 
title of the photograph and 
the group for which it is: 
submitted. 

6. No photograph ° may 
be entered for the competi-. 

-tion which has previously 
been published elsewhere. 

_ 7. Prints will not be re- 
turned to the owners unless 
accompanied by a stamped’ 
addressed envelope of aD 

propriate size. 

8. The decision ot the 
Editor is final, and no corre- 
spondence can be entered 
into with regard to his judg- 

: ment. 


“9. Parcels or Grvalagest 
containing entries must be 
marked ‘LISTENER Photo- 
graphic Competition’, and 
the Editor cannot accept 
responsibility for Photo- 
graphs lost in transit. - 
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The Docks, Bristol, by F. R. Winstone 


| Writers ‘of eAmerica Il 


HE novel in America has a history of a hundred and 
fifty years. The story of the American novel is a 
briefer one; it must, with hardly more than a nod 
of acknowledgment, pass Washington Irving and 
Gronee by, to find its first budding, really, in Hawthorne and 
Herman Melville, its full flowering, if fact be faced, only in 
our own day. 

Let the distinction be stressed—it is between, on the one 
hand, a purely geographical and, on the other, an authentically 
spiritual product. A novel is not American because, super- 


 ficially, it deals with American scenes and American men and 


women, nor even because its author happened to be born 
or to live upon American soil. Something deeper is demanded. 


Under the Influence of Europe 

Even in England the novel was a comparatively recent 
literary development; it became prominent in the mid- 
eighteenth century, rising to its position as the dominant 
literary form in the course of the nineteenth century. The 
American environment was far less favourable to its growth 
than the European. Both Puritans and pioneers—the most 
vigorous elements in American life—disdained or condemned 
it as at best frivolous and at worst immoral. It was not taken 
seriously, and only with difficulty therefore could it achieve 
seriousness. In addition, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century clearly, and in reality until much later, the European 
cultural influence was almost universally overwhelming, and 
it was certainly not for this new and, in effect, rather apologetic 
growth to move rapidly towards that independence of either 


spirit or form which alone could attain truly national : 


expression. America, indeed, was not yet a nation. 

The novel makes its first appearance in America in 1789, 
but there is nothing in the works of these earliest disciples 
and imitators of Richardson, Godwin, and Mrs. Radcliffe to 
interest anyone but the very specialised student. The first 
thirty years were barren. Not until Irving and Cooper, whose 


work was done mostly in the ’twenties and ’thirties of last» 


century, do we come to ponderable figures—yet, as has been 
suggested, more in themselves than as American writers. 
Both were all their lives under strong European intellectual 
influences, Irving so much so as to take his place with the 
expatriate rather than native writers—much of his best work 
was written abroad—while Cooper in-his best-remembered 
tales may be said to have written of the American frontier more 
under the inspiration of Rousseau than of the reality itself! 


Hawthorne and Melville 


They were followed in the forties and ’fifties by Hawthorne 
and Melville, two greater men who might have been the 


_ founders of a genuinely American type of novel. For though 
both owed something in form and style to Europe, their 
_ subject-matter was peculiarly native to their New England 


blood. Both were at bottom preoccupied by the Puritan 
problem of sin, of the evil and secret guilt seen as rooted in 
the heart of man and in the very nature of the universe. It 
was no accident that made Hawthorne set the scene of The 
Scarlet Letter in early Puritan days. Melville attacked the 
problem more vigorously and vitally; in Moby Dick, one of 
the world’s great novels, he found it insoluble and went 
down with colours flying, it might be said to his own life’s 


‘_ shipwreck, though, one must add, it was not his final word. 


From these two might an American novel have derived, had 


New England been—as it sometimes seems to have thought— 
- America. But it was not. A wider America was already begin 


ning to assert itself. With the Union victory in the Civil War 


_ came the first real sense of a nation in which each of the parts 


—north, south, and west—had its place. From that, and from 
other general social developments, basically industrial, a new 
and more raucous modern age was born. The pioneer finally 
submerged the Puritan. New England culture played its last 
card in establishing and sustaining, from the Civil War to the 
end of the century, the Genteel Tradition in the novel. 
The new voice of the new age came, rightly enough, from 
the frontier, still shifting A oda Typically, it introduced 


‘The Ctnenen Novel eo ee 
- By GEOFFREY WEST ons e * ate cea 5 


itself tentatively as humour, as though afraid to ere even itself , 
seriously. Mark Twain was its great type-figure. He will bes 
dealt with more fully in a later article on the humorists, but it — 
is impossible to overlook his significance in regard to the a 


fumbling pity, and the breadth and depth of his ‘observation x 


‘picture tells the story’. Others, with less restraint, or less 


change in literary temper in these years, and to the part of 
social conditions in effecting that change. w4 
From the War of Independence to just after the Civil ‘a 
War the prevailing American mood was optimistic. An ex- 
colony was achieving nationhood, dependent provincialism 
climbing the ladder towards separate identity. Expansion was 
the key-note in every sphere. Growth, development, excused _ 
all things, and the ever-shifting frontier was efficient safety- 
valve for discontent. The outstanding novelists, it is true, 


shared little of this feeling. They saw too clearly on one hand, — 
and without the specific hopes of Emerson and Whitman on — 
the other. They discerned the factitious, even the fictitious, 


oa 
nature of this mood, that it rested upon temporary conditions, 


and that when the hour of their passing struck men must 
find themselves face to face with the old problems again. 
Hawthorne and Melville, at least, knew that finally all prob- h 
lems are solved in the hearts of men and nowhere else. i 
So they were not deceived, as was the coarser-grained, less J 
perceptive Mark Twain. As a young man he shared to the full 
the boisterous frontier optimism, gaily ‘roughing it’ today that 
Eldorado—of cash rather than the spirit—might be attained 
tomorrow. But long before his death disillusion had come—the 
frontier had ‘fallen into the Pacific’, industrialisation was 
spreading from East and North to South and West, free indi- 


“se, 


_ vidualism was being revealed as offering liberty only to the 


few who could, by whatever means, take power into their re- 
lentless hands, and democracy was appearing as the rule of the 
demagogue and grafter. In the familiar, expressive phrase, the — 
Gilded Age had succeeded the Golden Day! . 


The Realists 

It is a practical truth that every vital novel written in _ 
America in the last fifty years has reflected, directly or by 
reaction, and more passionately than remotely, resentmentand 


despair at this continuing process of industrial dominance. 


From 1870 to 1900 the count is distressingly small. Despite 
some relative exuberance of expression permitted to the 
acknowledged humourists—who were kept in their jesters’ _ 
places—the Genteel Novel ruled the literary day. It was as 
rigidly conventional as a Boston drawing-room, and almost 
more severe in its exclusion of displeasing topics, both sexual __ 
and social. But in its despite some of the work of the Middle 
Border writers—Eggleston and Howe are two whose books 
today have mainly historical interest—and the later novels of _ 
W. D. Howells showed the way the wind was blowing towards ged 
realism and, with it, pessimism. Howells preached a realism he 
practised only with the utmost reticence; gentility over- 
shadowed his earlier years, and intellectual emancipationcame 
toolate. (Henry James, too, might be treated as off-shoot ofthe _ 
Boston tradition, but he enters only neeee into an 
account of the American novel.) | 


Romanticism, it has been said, not altogether adequately, i is ¥ 
the intoxication of the glorious midnight; Realism is the head- ~— 


-ache of the morning after. It has been a prolonged headache, be 


without remission, in fact with deepening intensity, from 
Stephen Crane and Frank Norris in the nineties to Ernest — 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, and John dos Passos today. 
One great figure has dominated the period, fully consonant id 
with its prevailing mood—that of Theodore Dreiser, whose — 
Sister Carrie was published i in 1900, though he came only to” 
full recognition with the appearance of An American Tragedy 


in 1925. He is a writer of many technical and more serious per- — ; 


sonal faults, but the power and profundity of his puzzled, 
and apprehension, establish him as America’s major modern 
novelist. He, like Crane, like Norris in his best work, has 
accused American civilisation mainly by depiction—‘the 


in their fellows’ perceptions, have used the Beit as a vehicle 


10 cal analyses ofa Sees if rm ee 
Faulkner may seem to have prasiehcd hope, but it is, 


The. Reid Novel Finds Itself 

. But with the deepening of the mood we have another devel- 
opment, too. In all these later writers, from Mark Twain 
- forward, there appears something distinctively American, 


ean influence remains, even until after the War. Mark Twain 
revealed it in his very defiances. Crane, Norris, Dreiser, and 
- Sinclair all derive in some degree from Zola, Sinclair Lewis 
_ owes a clear debt to Wells, Anderson to Lawrence. It is per- 


_ Hemingway that we encounter at last a novel truly American, 
- able to stand upon its own feet and experiment upon its own 
new lines. It is in this connection particularly interesting to 
‘note Hemingway’s treatment of European themes; where the 
earlier writers were subservient, and Mark Twain, as has just 
been said, eesiatits he is simply neglectful, writing in his own 
P 


Mayor YEATS-BROWN SETS OUT, according to his first chapter 
_and his wrapper, to confute Mr. ‘Beverley Nichols, but it can 
hardly be said that he has made a serious attempt to do this. 
_ Mr. Nichols says that war is evil, and to confute him it would 
_ be necessary to show that war is "good. The greater part of the 
- book is devoted, however, to showing that it may be necessary 
to use force to maintain order, and that in the present circum- 
stances it is impossible for Britain to dispense with armaments, 
But things that are necessary need not be good, Prisons, for 
example, are necessary, but few would say that they are good. 
Even when he does get down to war it is not the essential part, 
the fighting, which he praises, but incidentals such as the self- 
_ sacrifice, the comradeship and the pageantry. Finally he takes 
refuge in mysticism, and expresses the belief that ‘the divinity 
_ in man, yearning for perfection, sometimes demands war to 
throw off conditions of impurity and injustice, as the body 
demands a fever’, and also that war ‘represents the deep and 
honourable craving of man for the supernatural’. ~ 
; Assuming that the body really demands a fever, that the 
_ divinity in man really yearns for perfection, and so on, let us 
see how this theory would work out. Wars may be waged by 
_ nations, but they are fought by individuals, and those who take 
_ mo active part in a war can hardly be supposed to derive any 
_ mystical benefits from it. Now in any group of men between 
thirty and forty will be found some who fought in the last war 
f>- and. others who were just too young. Can Major Yeats-Brown 
pick out those who fought from those who did not? The former 
p. 
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ta 


ea 


oe aEould be purified, and should Have had their craving for the 
_ supernatural satisfied, while the latter should be unpurified, 
and still craving. Surely these differences should be marked in 
_ their faces and their bearing. Are they? Was there less crime 
and vice in England in 1923 than in 1913, and were Keats and 
_ Keble spiritually inferior to the burglar on whose behalf it is 
pleaded that he had a good war record? Unless these questions 
_ can be answered in the affirmative, and I do not believe that 
_ they can, one cannot attach much value to the author’s mysti- 
- cism. Itis doubtfulif he attaches much value to it himself, since 
__ he asks, “But another) war? Not that! The idea brings with i ita 
an arene of Bocine and despair’. Surely he and Mr, Nichols can 
_ shake han 
_ Major seen writes vividly, picturesquely, and as he 
_ himself admits, illogically. Mr. Deliste Burns is all for pacifism 
and disarmament, and uses many telling arguments, but his 
Ths he, is due largely to the omission of important facts. 
us he tells us that ‘the belief that war is for defence is a belief 
in mythology’. It would be interesting to hear him expounding 
this view to the garrison of Peshawar. The fact is, of course, that 
“we maintain on the frontiers of India, the Sudan, Kenya, 
‘Transjordania, the Aden Protectorate and elsewhere, forces whose 
sole function and constant rage it is to guard the frontier against 
raids from across it. Similarly he tells us that the high seas are 
er the law, but we know that for years piracy has been so rife 


one. the less, pret that remains the passion compelling their | 


creation of new standards, new vocabularies. The Euro- » 


haps only with the present generation of Faulkner and 


China seas that no trading ship is safe unless there is an . 


sist the erican nov one must 
pefee melancholy—own. Its. development has spanne 
take the greater names, from Melville to Dreiser and his suc- 
cessors in whom his despair has but deepened to desolation. 


The universe of Melville was metaphysical, that of Dreiser” 


and Faulkner purely physical. Melville at least believed in his 
own soul, they in no better than a materialistic determinism. 
| He went “down with flag flying; they have no flag to fly. 
What is the next step? Some may say that these are not the 
only American novelists. They are, I think, though, the most 
significant. Hergesheimer, Cabell, Willa Cather, Christopher 


Morley—these are all ‘escapists’ of widely various merit; they — 


may suffice for the hour but they do not point forward. Some 
may say, again, and I believe more truly, that if the American 
novel has come down to this pass it is only as the reflection of 
American social and spiritual life generally, given over in the 
name of a false individualism to the standards of the mob, 

the millionaire, and the machine, and that the novel can only 
take to itself wings of the spirit when the spirit is born again 
in the American mind. When that shall be, who shall say? 
(It is not a peculiarly American problem by any means.) I have 
suggested in my article on the New England background that 
some such awakening may come in a return to the wisdom of 
Emerson and his fellows; it is just such wisdom that is ex- 
pressed, perhaps even more profoundly, in the later little- 
known Je) of Melville himself, in his story of Billy Budd, 


2S e Wa ar, ae and Pacifism — 


2 _ The Dogs of War. By F. Yeats-Brown. Peter Davies. 6s. 
We kage a: War. By C. Delisle Burns. John Lane. 2s. 6d. 


armed guard on board ands a gunboat in the offing. One is at 
first tempted to suspect Mr. Delisle Burns of dishonesty in 
suppressing these facts, but I believe that that would be unjust, 
and that in the little world in which Mr. Delisle Burns lives 
there really are no Pathans and no pirates. 

My belief that Mr. Burns does not live in our world is con- 
firmed by what he says on page 97. The State’s ‘obligation to 
keep its word, given in treaties, is simply. the moral principle 
governing all human intercourse . . . no man is able to maintain 
any relation to other men, without reference to a moral judg- 
ment of good and evil’. Anything more remote from the truth it 
would be difficult to imagine. All relations between men are 
based upon law, or upon enforced custom, which comes to the 
same thing, and law and custom have no connection with moral 
judgments. Ancient and savage laws, like our own marriage and 
divorce laws, are usually based on superstitions of obscure 
origin, while modern laws, such as our road traffic, licensing or 

. bankruptcy laws, are the result of compromises between con- 
flicting interests: Any man who applied an independent moral 
judgment in dealing with the rate collector, with his landlord or 
employer, or even with his wife or children, would soon find 
himself in the police-court. Nor is any man obliged to keep his 
word. What he is obliged to do is to pay damages if he breaks it, 
a very different matter. - 

Peace depends upon justice, and justice consists not in form- 
ing moral judgments of good and evil, but in compelling people 
to obey the law, whatever the law may be. Mr. Delisle Burns says 


_ that ‘no moral authority is expressed in a decision which rests 


upon victory by a superior force’, but the whole foundation of 
justice is superior force. As long as there are nations there is 
bound to be danger of war, because there is no justice, that is 
to say no outside force strong enough to compel them to obey 
any law. 

Since Mr. Delisle Burns misunderstands so completely the 
causes of peace, it is not surprising to find him misrepresenting 
the question of armaments. We require armaments not because 
we are more virtuous than other people, but because our 
position is more precarious. Britain is an economic monstrosity, 
a community which cannot feed a quarter of its members, and 
if we had no armaments, a single hostile vessel, operating let us 
say from the west coast of Ireland, could reduce us to starvation 
in a few weeks. Even Mr. Delisle Burns could hardly allege 
that such an event would be impossible, so that when he says 
that ‘the nation as something to be defended. . . is never the 
whole company of manual workers and poor folk’ he is saying 


what is not true, since the poor can die of starvation just as - 


easily as the rich. 

- Our defence must be offence, because we shall never have to 

fight for this island, but may have to fight for our trade routes 

and our empire. Once we lose these our population will inevit- 

ably sink rapidly to eight millions or less. ‘This might be a good 

thing for the pork, but is it what our pacifists. are aiming at? 
Ne. ae RAGLAN 
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Lady Beste Siahops: By joan Haslip 
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Cobden Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE of the eccentric reser ‘Sienhope wt are_ 
plentiful and include monographs both short and long: not to 
mention inspired sketches by Lamartine, Kinglake and Lytton : 
Strachey. There was, however, still room and excuse for a new . 
~ life of Lady Hester who had so many characteristics to be found — 
rather in this generation than in her own, treated by a woman - 


belonging to the post-War generation. Miss Joan Haslip, who is 
only a year or two removed from a first novel which evoked 


- attention while so many thousands fail to do so, has proved her- * 
self exactly the right person to take up this task anew, and she is - 
to be warmly congratulated on her first essay in biography. She | 
succeeds in arousing a certain amount of sympathy for a woman . 


who was more interesting than attractive, more admirable than 


likeable, whose courage and conceit were unlimited, one who, 


though capable of tender passions towards the opposite sex, had 


a total disregard for the feelings of those who served her best. . 


The name of Lady Hester Stanhope is popularly associated 


with Syria, where she spent nearly half her life and where she _ 


died. But she was thirty-two years of age before she left England, 


and during her young womanhood she enjoyed an unchallenged - 


position in London Society as the hostess of her uncle, the 
younger Pitt, at the zenith of his career. Nothing could have 
been more dissimilar than the two periods into which her life was. 
divided. In London as in the Lebanon she enjoyed the rank of 
an uncrowned queen. In London she receiveé the homage of the 


first notabilities of the day: in Syria she was held in awe by every 


Arab in the country. 

Miss Haslip’ s task was to explain the success of this strange 
woman in these two different spheres of influence. As the niece 
of Pitt her life was on the whole normal, in spite of the peculiar 
conditions of her upbringing in the home of her parents. She was 
attractive in her person and witty in her conversation: but she 
failed to bring any of the men she cared for to the point of pro- 
posing to her, and her reign in London came to an end with the 
death of Pitt in 1806. : 

The second phase of her career may be said to have begun 
with her departure from England in 1810, when she accom- 
panied her half-brother James to Gibraltar, whence she found 
her way to Malta and Constantinople. From the moment she 
first encountered the Moslem East she seems to have become 
enamoured of its life and manners, and one wonders what it was 
exactly that attracted and held her there for the remainder of her 
days—for she never returned to her native country. It must be 


remembered that she took no interest at all in the archeology, . 


the history or the language or the religion of the country. 
Finding that Moslem women were unable to ride abroad or mix 
with men she at once adopted male attire—and then by her 
masculine dress she claimed the privileges of a man, and by her 
feminine nature she obtained those of a woman. Already in Con- 
stantinople she discovered in herself a delight in male imper- 
sonation, and as soon as she found herself among the Arabs she 
became the victim (perhaps the earliest victim) of ‘Sheikdom’. 
There is no space here to recount any of her adventures in 
Syria, or her visit to Muhammad Ali in Cairo. Suffice it to say 
that Miss Haslip has told the story with great charm and clarity, 
and that in the historical setting of her portrait she gives evid- 
ence of a really scholarly handling of her sources which gives 
great promise for the future. 


History of the English People. Epilogue, Vol. II 
By Elie Halévy. Benn. 25s. 


Another storey has been added to the fine edifice. which 
Dr. Halévy is making out of the great century of our history 
from 1815 to 1914. This time he deals with the final march of 
the nineteenth century over the precipice of 1914, which brought 
it, with its ideas of progress, democracy, peace, and social re- 
form to chaos and disaster. Dr. Halévy’ s Epilogue is largely a 
tale of two political movements racing one another towards ful- 
filment. One is the tide of social reform, released after the great 
Liberal victory of 1906; the other the tide of imperialistic rival- 


ries, stimulated by the growth of armaments, the shortcomings 


of statesmen, and the irresponsibility of crowned rulers. Which 
of these two movements would ripen first—the struggle against 
poverty, or the struggle against Germany? In the previoustvol- 
ume of his Epilogue Dr. Halévy had shown us the sowing of the 


eis Listener’ s ‘Book 


= the Entente Cordiale with France, and the rise of _ Liberal 


-. discontent. One of Mr. Halévy’s most interesting chapters is 
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Imperialism. In this volume he shows us how, from the start a 
of the Liberal régime in 1906,.so outwardly pacific and still “ 
apparently dominated by Gladstonian ideas of anti-imperialism, — 
the Liberal Imperialist’ section of the party ‘had obtained key 28 
positions at the War Office, the Foreign Office and the Treasury, 
which enabled them to exert their influence at decisive moments _ 5 
upon policy and administration, and to bring about important — 


: reorganisations. of the defence systems of the country. “Mean-— 


time the Radical wing of the party was busy upon social reform. 
Unfortunately the first shots rather missed fire, and it was not» 
until three precious years had been to some extent wasted that | 
the Government, with a reduced majority, was able to surmount — 
the obstacles presented by the House of Lords’ habit of selec-~ 
tively thinning-out Liberal measures. The crisis arising out of. 
the rejection of the 1909 Budget would no doubt have ‘been 
resolved more quickly but for the death of Edward VII, which 
inevitably caused delay as well as altering the atmosphere in 
which the political conflict had to be carried on. It was not 

until 1911 that the work initiated by the Old Age Pensions Act 
could be rounded off by the ambitious and elaborate scheme __ 
of Social Insurance which represented the crown of Mr. Lloyd i 
George’s pre-War achievements. All this delay was bad for 
Liberalism, inasmuch as it stimulated the growth of Labour 


’ 
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- that in which-he surveys the rise of syndicalism and the in- __ 
crease of industrial. disputes, on the flank of which sprang up 
the feminist movement, tending more and more to resort to 
violence as women’s franchise was delayed by one ‘accident? 
after another. The Irish trouble was running a parallel course: _ 
the Nationalists, forced by the action of the House of Lords to ‘ 


delay pressing home their demands for Home Rule until after — 


the second 1910 election, became threatened in their own 
country by the rise of extremist movements, which forced them. 
to become more revolutionary, and thus awakened violent 
counter-revolutionary action from Ulster. In short, Dr. Halévy’s 
narrative shows us that pre-War England was by no means 
living under the halcyon conditions that later miseries have 
created in some imaginations; rather she was working up to- 
wards serious internal troubles, which were only interrupted ~ = 
by the European conflagration of 1914. In the race between 
war and social upheaval, war was the winner by perhaps a 
short head. Dr. Halévy is—as a writer of contemporary history 
must be—reticent about interpretation of facts and policies, 
His aim is to record fairly, rather than to judge. Still, his pre- 
sentation of the picture of the national life, scrupulously fair as 
it is, allows us to see something of the causes to which he 
attributes the gigantic breakdown of 1914. He considers that 
the natural calm and silence of English public opinion in face of 
the events of July contributed to weaken rather than strengthen —_ 
the decisions of the Government, which was handicapped also” a 
by the fear of revolution as a result of reading the signs of in- 
dustrial and Irish unrest. Already committed by secret under- 
standings to France, the Government shrunk from the logical Baio 
consequences of these understandings, and tried to pretend to 
itself that it still possessed freedom of action. Foreign observers, 
says Dr. Halévy, were misled by these factors, and concluded 
that the country had determined to stand aside from a conti- __ 
nental war. How far these impressions reacted upon the German i 
and other governments and hastened their own decisions, he 7 
does not go on to tell us. But the conclusion suggested is that __ 
Britain, which had no direct share in the war guilt, unwittingly _ 
contributed to the general misunderstanding | which made the | 
War inevitable, by not opening her own eyes sufficiently 
frankly to the consequences BE actions she had taken many 
years back. 


Fine Art. By H. S. Goodhart-Reridel too ele 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. ee 

This little book contains the substance of lectures feceatial 
delivered by the Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford, a title © 
which masks the identity of a distinguished English architect. 
The professorial status—even of a temporary kind—would seem — 
to involve a brotherly feeling, for Mr. Goodhart-Rendel refers 
to that Poet whose verses enchanted one’s adolescence as 
‘Professor’? Housman (as indeed he is, though hardly i in thi 
connection) and our best known English art critic here appear 


‘the candid and unassuming enquiry of an informed 


xper 
R aspects are “The Materials of Art’, ‘The Making of Art’ 
the Manufacture of Art), “The Enjoyment of Art’ and “The 
m of Art’, Himself a practising architect and also, if 


excellent example of his own perhaps somewhat bold 


the reviewer’s) the arts is the soil in which particular know- 
ge of any one of them should be planted if it is to flourish 
1 bear fruit’. It is conceivable that a liberal and gentlemanly 
quaintance with the ‘Arts’ may be not always the best equip- 
mt for the practising artist, who is, in any case, apt to take 
mcerting lines of his own, in his education as in his work. 


breadth is not necessarily intensity. 
hich is here compressed within the limits of little more than 
sented to the reader, two matters may be particularly men- 


; the one of some passing interest at the moment, the 
r of more permanent importance; these are Functionalism 


. 


perly called Engineering’. Again, “Let us imagine a house 


its functions as a machine . . . such a house can exist only in 


_a building with any esthetic value’. 
, - . at : o8 ° . 

_ is to judge, and to pronounce his judgment. The interpretation 
of art to others is not strictly his business at all... .’ It will be 


seen that the author is not without the courage of his convic-: 


_ tions. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel obligingly allows the existence of 
_ ‘indicative criticism, suggesting that certain things may be 


example of such criticism, suggesting to Tue LISTENER’S readers 
that this little book is well worth acquiring, both for instruction 
and for enjoyment. 
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Lovat Dickson. 12s. 6d. 


biographies of the most outstanding women of the early 
nineteenth century. In her latest book she discusses some 
_ fifty or so of her contemporaries, who have been pre-eminent 
as teachers, novelists, scholars, travellers, social workers, 
- civil servants, and politicians. She has known intimately women 
as diverse as Lady Dilke and Edith Sitwell, as Dorothea Beale 
and Katherine Mansfield, as Gertrude Bell and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. Her subjects form an impressive gallery, and, as she 
_ herself writes of her aim, ‘she has tried to be neither unfaithful 
- nor unflattering’. Certainly she has avoided both the mistake of 
- becoming ‘gossipy’ and the more serious one of being ‘catty’, 
_ put although she has valiantly tried, as she says in her preface, ‘to 
eschew prejudice and to avoid personalities’, she has not been 


— a eas 


‘ _ able to prevent her reader from knowing her preferences and - 


x feeling her dislikes. Thus her- appreciation of John Oliver 
Hobbes and even of Mrs. Humphry Ward seems perhaps a 
Jittle excessive, and her dislike of Mrs. J. R. Green and lack 
of sympathy for Octavia Hill and Mrs. Pankhurst (she cannot 
_ help—indeed, why should she?—having a parti pris about the 
suffragist movement) are patent enough, valiantly though she 
ries to conceal them — 
‘As a ‘D.N.B.’ of that galaxy of women who surged forward 
in every direction ‘directly they had thrown down the age-old 
sarriers which held them back’, this book will serve a useful 
purpose. It is a brief but clear record of the pioneers; of the first 
women to achieve not personal distinction, but civic recognition. 
The writing is generally concise, informative, and yet personal, 


‘she had actually had fairly intimate contact, and in no case is 
account a catalogue. Occasionally she enlarges upon some 


ies 


o four main aspects of the Fine Arts (whose scope he 
rily first determines for his purposes) which may be 
ed to interest those who do not practise any of these Arts. © 


ort speaks truly, a skilful musical performer, and taking an 
dent interest and delight in the other Fine Arts, the author | 


From the large assembly of subjects, opinions and examples ~ 


100 pages, and which is so competently and pleasantly pre- - 


Architecture, and the nature and scope of Criticism. Some’ 
of the author may here be quoted. ‘Much that is con-» 
ed today to be Architecture is, in reality, the Useful Art. 
the kind lately called “Functionalistic” that really did fulfil: 


our imagination’, and, ‘If Utilitarianism cannot make by itself 
a perfect plan, still less, by itself, can it endow the exterior of: 


__ And, as regards criticism of art, “The critic’s primary function 


worth going to see or to hear’. This notice should be taken as an_ 


The Women of My Time. By Janet E. Courtney 


. Mrs. Courtney’s Adventurous Thirties was a collection of short 


- Wisely the author decided only to include women with whom — 


over forty-five 
to do) such as 
Rhondda or Katherine 


post-War women writers is both’sincere and extremely well 


expressed; seldom have Rose Macaulay or Edith Sitwell or 


Virginia Woolf (to quote them in the order in which she places 


them) had a more penetrating critic than this clear-sighted — 
woman to whom George Eliot and Lucas Malet were ‘best . 


sellers’. She has praise for all endeavour, and her conclusion, 
that the secret of all good is experiment, sets the present 
generation, when they consider the nature and extent of the 
successful experiments which she describes, and their authors, 


-a standard of courage and perseverance, of hard work, public 


service and personal loyalty that they will find it hard to equal. 


; 


The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By Van Wyck Brooks 


- Dent. 10s. 6d. : 


The publishers of this volume seem still to make excessive claims 


for their reissues of the work of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. “Thor- 
oughly revised’ from the original Heinemann edition of 1922 


matt 


it may be, as they state on the dust-cover (though a severe 


mind might dispute the adverb), but ‘amplified’ it certainly is 
not. The half-dozen or so new passages, amounting in all to, — 


perhaps, some four hundred words, are practically counter- 
balanced by the omission of one passage on page 182 (pp. 144- 


146 in the 1922 edition), to say nothing of some dozen or more ~ 


lesser omissions. In fact, both additions and deletions are 


a2 


one 


purely trivial, little more, either way, than ‘observations in - 
parentheses’. Substantially, what we have here is the original : 
work without more than textual, and that slight, modification. | 
None of these comments, be it immediately added, is intended 


to detract from recognition of the book itself, which has long 


been established as one of the foremost productions of con- — 


temporary American criticism, and one that no commentator 
on Mark Twain, whatever his angle of approach, can afford to 
neglect. Its theme is the presentation of Mark Twain as ‘the 


. supreme victim of an epoch in American history’, as a genius 


of full stature who yet, because he was born into the cultural 
wilderness of the frontier and grew up into no better than the 
blatant cash-values of the rawest age of American commercial 
development, could never attain ‘the inner control that makes 


genius great’, and so perforce remained to the end ‘a mind that. 
had not found itself, a mind that did not know itself, a mind that» 


cloaked to the end in the fantasy of its temporal power the 
reality of some spiritual miscarriage’. Mr. Brooks lays especial 
stress upon the significance of Mark Twain’s profound pessi- 
mism, ‘his oft-expressed belief that man is the meanest of the 
animals and life a tragic mistake’. He stresses his contempt 
for himself as writer, his self-shame at his role as public 
entertainer, his intention, never wholly renounced and yet never 
effected, to cease writing to please other people and to begin 
writing to please himself. He points to the important revealing 
fact that practically all his most living work falls into the 
category of autobiography of pre-authorship days—as in 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, Roughing It, and Life on the 
Mississippi. It was as a Mississippi river-pilot, Mr. Brooks 
suggests, that Mark Twain experienced for the first and last 
time ‘the full flow of the creative life’. As psychological bio- 
graphy The Ordeal of Mark Twain is a brilliant piece of work; 
it is the more attractive in that it never fails to do justice to the 
positive qualities of its subject’s writings. 


Combustion from Heracleitos to Lavoisier 

By Joshua C. Gregory. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
In relating the long story of man’s speculations on the nature of 
fire Mr. Gregory has chosen a subject of considerable human 
interest; for man kindled his first fire and thereby took his first 
great step towards civilisation many thousands of years before 
the discovery of oxygen at last solved this ancient problem. 
The delay, as the author shows, was due to certain precon- 
ceptions about fire, which prevented scientists from appre- 
ciating the known facts at their proper value and which per- 
sisted for a century and a half after systematic experiment had 
become the established procedure for investigating the problems 
of nature. 

To the early Greeks fire was corporeal: it was matter and 
motion in one. Aristotle considered it to be one of the four 
elements of which all things were made. The combustion of a 


oe 


body ordingly re : ntary wn in | 
- fire; and this explanation | in varvane! guises was spear for. but Seenuaes ‘they pate us 5 that | s 
 cénturies. Under the Arabian chemists of the seventh to - 
twelfth centuries Aristotle’s fire became a ‘sulphur’ principle, 
which was one of the elements composing the metals; with — 
Paracelsus in the sixteenth century this ‘sulphur’ principle was © 
one of the three ultimate elements of nature; and in the chemical » 


theory of the period 1669 to 1775, the idea lived on in the 
principle of ‘phlogiston’ which was supposed to be the invariable 
‘constituent of all combustibles. Throughout all these changes, 


there persisted the preconception that in the process of burning — 


an inflammable principle, fire or ‘sulphur’ or ‘phlogiston’ = 
escaped from the burning body. Indeed, this belief blinded 
scientists to the fact that, when metals were heated in air so 


“strongly as to be converted into calces or ashes, their weight - 
‘increased: and many ingenious explanations were devised to 
reconcile this awkward fact with the view that something had - 


escaped during the change. But, as knowledge of the air in- 
creased, and as the significance of the necessity of air for the 
maintenance of fire and flame was more thoroughly appreciated, 


the older ideas proved less satisfactory. With the discovery | 


of oxygen by Priestley in 1774 and with Lavoisier’s explanation 
that it was the oxygen of the air that maintained fire and flame 
and increased the weight of metals when they were calcined, 
it became clear that in combustion and calcination something 
was added from the air, not abstracted from the body that was 
burned or calcined; and the element fire or ‘sulphur’ or 
‘phlogiston’ disappeared from the scene and with its dis- 
appearance modern chemistry was set on its feet. 

Mr. Gregory’s historical survey reveals in a very interesting 
way the workings of the human mind in one of the most import- 
ant problems in the whole history of science: it shows the 
constant interplay of preconceived ideas on facts and of facts on 
preconceived ideas, and it shows too how such ideas may 
accelerate the progress of thought or, as here, hinder it. 


Chinese Testament: The Autobiography of Tan 
Shib-hua, as told by S. Tretiakov 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


ONE may question the publisher’s assertion that this book 
recounts ‘a life typical of the young intelligentsia of China’ 


for what, or who, could be ‘typical’ in a territory so vast,- 


various and contradictory? Yet it may well appear typical, as 


Professor Tretiakov suggests, for the young Chinese Commun- 


ist, forced by similar circumstances to adopt an identical atti- 
tude. The early pages of the book, with their vivid pictures of 
childhood ina peasant district, might with very little change 


The DevilDancers os 


In shantung suits we hie are cool, 

_ Glasses and helmets censoring the glare; 
Fever has made our anxious faces pale, 
We stoop a little from the load we bear; 


Grouped in the shadow of the compound wall 
We get our cameras ready, sitting pensive; 
Keeping our distance and our dignity 

We talk and smile, though slightly apprehensive. 


The heat strikes upward from the ground, 
The ground the natives harden with their feet, 
The flag is drooping on its bamboo pole, 

The middle distance wavers in the heat. 


Naked or gaudy, all agog the crowd | 

Buzzes and glistens in the sun; the sight 
Dazzles the retina; we remark the smell, 
The drums beginning, and the vibrant light. 


Now the edge of the jungle rustles. Ina hush 
_ The crowd parts. Nothing happens. Then 

The dancers totter adroitly out on stilts, 

Weirdly advancing, twice as high as men. 


Sure as fate, strange as the mantis, cruel 

As vengeance in a dream, four bodies hung 

In cloaks of rasping grasses, 

Their tiny heads, the masks besmeared with dung; 


with its aspirations and foibles, differs only superfic 
place to place. Only their ones customs have 


condenmned—and now self-condemned—family sees 
bottom, no less humane and admirable than ours; if no 
viciously restrictive to the free spirit—to the unusual yout 
that Tan, for example, so early showed himself to be. 7 
figure that gradually emerges. from these pages does not b 
the faded studio portrait of the frontispiece. Quick-witted 
quick-tempered, proud and slightly priggish, frail, consum: 
tive, spiteful, Joyal, hyper-sensitive yet utterly devoid of | 
trace of passion or compassion—and utterly charming 
follow, engrossed, every step of his short and troubled li 
as infant, as student, as Buddhist novitiate, as revolutionary, 
as Marxist pupil in Russia—down to his final disappearance. 
We follow with him, too, fascindted and a little terrified, the — 
activities of his austere and frigid father, an admirably ruthle 
type of revolutionary, schooled in the ultra-occidental efficiency ‘ 
of Japan—whence he arrives on the scene complete with port- = 
able gramophone and a valise full of cheap hand-grena des. 
The descriptions throughout reveal the touch of a not incon- 
siderable artist: Tan Shih-hua or Tretiakoy? it is immaterial. 
But this meticulous observation of the commonplace, this clear : 
evocative prose crammed with living and never merely orna- 
mental metaphors, suggests a spiritual kinship with the genius — 
of a Turgeney rather than of a Tu Fu. Not that there is the — 
smallest sign of repressive editing. Reading, one is convinee 
of the essential and substantial veracity of this curious “bio- 
interview’, which purports to be the undistorted confessions 
of a Ghinesé student to his Russian master. Such propaganda 
as there is does not strike one as having been added like a — 
sauce to the original dish: it evidently springs quite spontane- 
ously out of sheer necessity—for Tan: a particular person living 
under particular conditions in particular parts of China. The - 
later political portions of the book are indeed extremely interest- — 
ing, and not more partisan than might be expected in a work 
issuing from such a source. Tan himself, however, does not 4 
disclose any profound understanding of Communism, and the “ 
reasons given for its acceptance by his fellow students are quite a 
inconceivably naive—anything from a passion for Tolstoy to — 
(justifiable) disgust for the foreigners in the Concessions. The 
movement thrives on such hatreds, which in turn thrive on 
regrettable misunderstandings; and even Tan himself seems 
little clearer in his mind about many things than the Chinese 
officer who thought (page 369) that the British occupied Korea. sn. 
The book is said to be a best-seller. It is one the value and a 
a 


charm of which, at least, have not been overestimated. 


Each mops and mows, uttering no sound, 
Each stately, awkward, giant marionette, ‘ 
Each printed shadow frightful on the ground 4 
Moving in small distorted silhouette; = 


The fretful pipes and thinly-crying strings, a 
The mounting expectation of the drums 4 
Excite the nerves, and stretch the muscles taut 
Against the climax—but it never comes; 


It never comes because the dance must end . 
And very soon the dancers will be dead; “4 

We catch the air-mail tomorrow; how | 
Can ever these messages by us be read? 


- These bodies hung with viscera and horns — 
_ Move with an incomparable lightness, 
_And through the masks that run with bullock’s eet a 
Quick eyes look out, dots of fanatic brightness, 


Within the mask the face, and moulded = 

(As mask to face) within the face the ghost, 

As in its is-case the foetus folded 

Of leaf-light butterfly. What matters most oe 
When it comes out and we admire its wings yt 
Is to remember where its life 

Let us take care—that flake of flame may be ve ade 
The buttestly:whooe Biss ca Sas saaa meg 5 


